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MUSICAL ‘LEITMOTIFS’ IN THE NARRATIVES OF 
E. T. A. HOFFMANN 


, iow history of arts records very few individuals possessed of such 
varied and yet sharply defined talents as E. T. A. Hoffmann. 
Although he occupies a pre-eminent position as an author who is almost 
without peer in the field of the fantastic short story, yet his genius 
found expression also in the realm of music as composer, director, and 
critic. Moreover, his accomplishments in the field of the pictorial arts 
are well above the average and even architecture is an art to which he 
was no stranger. While his name has attained immortality in the field 
of letters, his musical accomplishments fell into oblivion very soon after 
his death. This fact does not imply, however, that his compositions are 
in themselves of an inferior character. He lived in a period of great 
competition in the musical field; and while he can hardly be compared 
with the greatest figures of his time, yet it cannot be denied that he 
exerted a considerable influence upon the development of musical forms 
in the first few decades of the Nineteenth Century, and particularly 
upon the opera. 


It is to be expected that an author of pronounced musical talent 
should find his literary form constantly influenced by musical forms. 
Again and again we find in the works of Hoffmann that the concept of 
musical form steps into the foreground and that therefore a short story 
may develop as a sonata, a novel as a symphony. Without particular 
consideration of works of purely music-critical character, as for example, 
Don Juan, this characteristic is found in many of his short stories which, 
in content, have nothing whatever to do with music. This characteristic 
which finds expression in ever recurring Leitmotifs, here and there even 
in purely orchestral passages in which the attentive reader may actually 
hear the instruments of the orchestra, must be regarded as a conscious 
form of stylistic ornamentation. At the very outset, it must be noted 
that the matter under discussion is not a so-called “musical style.” Such 
a style, which really is nothing other than strongly rhythmic prose, 
which is ascribed to many romantic writers and certainly was con- 
sciously attempted by some, is not at all typical of Hoffmann. On the 
contrary, Hoffmann’s rhythm is entirely plain and inartificial ; it is not 
strongly marked or elevated, as for example in the prose of Fichte or 
Novalis. 
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In order first to advance evidence that the musical characteristics of 
his Novellen are intentional on the part of Hoffmann, it is entirely 
proper to regard very briefly his career as a musician. His early love for 
music is attested by the change which he made in his own name. 
Baptized by his parents as Ernst Theodor Wilhelm, he changed the 
third of these names to Amadeus “out of unbounded love to that great 
master (Mozart), whom he sought to emulate throughout the period 
of his life.” As an orphan child he was entrusted to the guardianship 
of his uncle, Judge Otto Dérffer, who insisted upon strict study of the 
elements of music. “I learned the piano and general bass as a matter 
which belongs to a good education.” Although the legal career which 
he detested occupied much of his time, yet he found leisure at the age of 
nineteen not only to write his first lengthy novel in three volumes, but 
also to try his hand at musical composition in which he voiced the grief 
of an early hopeless love affair. Five years later he composed the music 
to Goethe’s Operetta Scherz, List und Rache and directed its per- 
formance in Posen. At the same time he worked at a comic opera in 
two acts, Der Renegat, and a one-act operetta, Faustine. Before his 
twenty-fifth year he had composed several sonatas, masses, and vespers, 
and was preparing a trio and a rather large technical treatise on the 
sonata. 

After his transfer to Warsaw in 1804, he composed incidental music 
to all the dramas of Zacharias Werner. The founding of the Warsaw 
Musical Society furnished ample opportunity for the exercise of his 
many talents: he directed the concerts after he had painted the decora- 
tions for the concert hall. At Warsaw he composed the music for 
Brentano’s Lustige Musikanten, a light opera Der Kanonikus von 
Mailand, a romantic opera Liebe und Eifersucht as well as a complete 
Mass. After the removal of the Prussian government from Warsaw, 
he attempted to earn a livelihood by the composition of two sonatas and 
a quintette for harps. In September 1808 he was called to Bamberg as 
musical director of the theater and opera house. He began his activities 
here by the not entirely successful presentation of his opera Der Trank 
der Unsterblichkeit. His work at Bamberg was apparently not highly 
appreciated, and after only a few months he resigned his position. For 
over a year he eked out a precarious existence by means of music lessons. 
In the year 1811 he was again employed by the same theater, this time 
in the varied capacities of theatrical painter, mechanic, composer, and 
stage director. At the same time his musical activity received a new 
impetus through a close friendship with Karl Maria von Weber. Under 
his influence Hoffmann undertook an energetic and diligent course of 
study in the opera. The success of these studies is attested by his excel- 
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lent critical work Don Juan dealing with Mozart’s opera of the same 
name. “Among the many theatrical precursors of Richard Wagner, the 
poet and musician Hoffmann must not be forgotten.” 


The first result of Hoffmann’s careful preparation was his operatic 
version of Fouqué’s Undine. It was received with tremendous en- 
thusiasm and its success grew from one performance to the next. For 
more than thirty years it was one of the favorites of the German operatic 
stage until Lortzing’s Undine consigned it to unmerited oblivion. 


Hoffmann’s excellent musical judgment is perhaps best illustrated by 
his understanding of Beethoven. As early as his Warsaw period he had 
directed the performance of a Beethoven symphony and his monograph 
Beethoven’s Instrumental Music, in which he describes the master as 
a “purely romantic composer,” is a product of his years in Bamberg. 
In order to appreciate fully Hoffmann’s enthusiastic defense of such 
works as the C-Minor Symphony, we must remember that in his time 
Beethoven was as much anathema to the conservative musicians as 
Wagner and Liszt were to the later devotees of the classic Beethoven. 


In concluding this brief sketch of Hoffmann’s musical career, which 
really served as a preparation for his literary activity, we quote his own 
remark in which he designates music as one of the basic necessities of 
his life. “I have been born to be a musician,” he said in 1809 to his 
friend Kunz, “and I have felt it from my earliest youth and carried it 
about with me. Only the innate genius of music can release me from 
my spiritual misery.””* 

For the examination of the Leitmotifs and orchestral effects which 
Hoffmann employed in his literary works, I have chosen his best-known 
Novelle, Die Elixiere des Teufels. Two reasons in particular are 
responsible for this choice. In the first place, I consider this Novelle 
the most beautiful and the most striking example of Hoffmann’s vir- 
tuosity in the use of musical stylistic principles in his prose works since 
in this narrative the main and secondary Leitmotifs emerge beyond 
mistaking. The second reason is still more cogent. It lies in Hoffmann’s 
own written statement concerning this remarkable Novelle and proves 
with absolute clarity that these musical principles which we are about to 
examine are not the products of the reader’s imagination, but were 
actually conceived and employed by the author. Just before the pub- 
lication of the Elixiere the author wrote to his friend Kunz, “In de- 


1Fritz Kégel, Aesthetische Hinweise auf das Musikdrama [Richard Wagner 


Jahrbuch, Vol. 1], Stuttgart, 1886. 
2Julius Eduard Hitzig, Aus Hoffmanns Leben und Nachlasz, Third Edition, 


Stuttgart, 1839. 
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scribing this novel I must express myself in musical terms; it begins 
with a Grave ; an Andante sostenuto e piano—the life in the monastery— 
follows; out of the monastery my hero enters the gayest and most con- 
fusing world and here commences an Allegro forte.” 








If the author had written: “I regard my latest work as a symphony 
in four movements which, like Beethoven’s Seventh, begins in a moody 
minor strain, follows the opening motif through all its conceivable 
variations, and finally reaches an aspiring contrapuntal climax to die in 
a plagal chord,” he could not have expressed his opinion any more 
clearly than in the words quoted in the preceding paragraph. I think 
we may assume with complete assurance that the author truly employs 
> a symphonic principle in his Novelle and that he has in mind not only 
the ever-returning Leitmotifs, but also the contrapuntal structure and 
the effects of the individual instruments of the orchestra. 


































The preface of the fictitious editor of the Elixiere serves as a brief 
overture to a great tone poem. In it we hear sounded the motifs which 
we will follow in their later development. The description of the 
monastery, particularly of the cheerful fresco paintings which adorn 
the side walls, points the direction to one of the main motifs which recurs 
in endless variations to the end of the narrative. The relics and images 
of saints, also mentioned in the preface, strike the note for another motif 
which is the foundation of the structure which we later will designate 
as the “relic-motif.” The first few sentences of the preface clearly in- 
form the reader concerning the orchestral instruments to which the 
artist has entrusted the playing of the overture: “Whispering and 
rustling wondrous voices weave through woods and shrubs; . . . around 
you breathe the mysterious thrills of strange sagas and legends . . .” 
Clearly and plainly as though the score lay before us, it appears that 
the overture is given over to the violins. The basses are still silent, the 
horns and percussion instruments rest, only the muted strings weave 
their spell about us. 


















































In the first episode—or to use a musical expression,—in the first 
movement, the Grave, mentioned by the artist himself, commences. After 
the first measures, sounds the initial great Leitmotif which reappears 
in each movement up to the finale. “It appears to me as though I had 
once seen in the empty church the mysterious figure of a grave man 
and as though he had been the strange painter who, in ancient times, 
when the church had just been built, appeared on the scene; whose 
speech no one could understand and who with skilled hand gloriously 
decorated the church in a short time and who, when he had finished, 
disappeared again.” This great Leitmotif which we will briefly desig- 
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nate as the “painter-motif” forms one of the main lines of development 
from the first page to the last. We will see how the “painter-motif” 
moves in varying forms through the entire composition and how it is 
carried in purely symphonic form by one instrument after another. 
Here at the beginning this motif is sounded definitely and clearly by 
the cello with full orchestral accompaniment in tonic and dominant 
chords. Through this treatment the original effect of purity and beauty 
of the motif is greatly enhanced. At the outset the “feminine-motif” is 
only briefly indicated; but before the end of the first movement it has 
already developed fully and strongly into the “Aurelia-motif” and in 
this form it becomes the basis for the following movements until, at the 
finale, it victoriously surmounts all other motifs. 


A secondary motif, which runs in full strength only through the 
first movement, and only reappears casually a few times later on, is 
the “relic-motif.” It appears for the first time in the overture—the 
preface—and reaches its climax at the point where Medardus discovers 
the Elixir. It is almost surely originally intended for the clarinets but 
finds its last expression in the oboe. 


With the entry of Frater Medardus into the monastery begins the 
Andante sostenuto e piano, so designated by Hoffmann himself. It soon 
rises, however, into a Crescendo e accelerando and the motifs are taken 
from the strings and given over to the wind instruments. The “painter- 
motif” fairly shrieks: “Bitter scorn, disdainful hatred lay on the high 
furrowed brow . . . the entire figure had something awful—horrible!— 
it was the unknown painter . . .” In similar manner the “relic-motif” 
rises in acceleration and at the appearance of Aurelia the “feminine- 
motif”? sounds in full force until it finally fills completely the concluding 
measures of the movement. 

Hoffman designated the first part of the second movement as an 
Allegro forte. Soon after its inception the “Aurelia-motif” steps into 
the foreground, at first barely concealed in the long narrative of Rein- 
hold, then suddenly in full force with the personal appearance of 
Aurelia. And now there develops a most interesting antithesis, from a 
narrative as well as musical point of view, as the author weaves into 
the “Aurelia-motif” the entirely divergent “Euphemia-motif.” By virtue 
of this treatment there arise contrasts which raise the narrative and 
musical tension to the highest degree and which finally lead to the hor- 
ribly grandiose finale of the movement. 

The third movement begins with a Scherzando, which soon develops 
into a well-defined Allegretto giocoso. The appearance of the barber, 
Pietro Belcampo, is undoubtedly to be regarded as a semi-humorous 
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motif. That this is the Leitmotif of the movement appears obvious when 
at the conclusion Pater Medardus is saved by the intervention of 
Belcampo. This action, therefore, appears to bear the greatest weight. 
But also the earlier great motifs sound again in their well-known man- 
ner, and yet they now receive new shadings. We recognize again at 
once the “painter-motif” even in its disguised form until it properly 
identifies itself and immediately afterward it reintroduces the “Aurelia- 
motif.” Both motifs are carried quietly and gently by the strings only 
to be taken up suddenly and violently by the horns in connection with 
the ghost-like appearance of the painter. After a short modulation 
representing the transition from the inn to the forester’s cabin, both 
motifs continue undiluted to the end of the movement. 


Most striking and therefore well worth additional mention is this 
cleverly developed Allegretto giocoso of the third movement. It is im- 
possible for the musically trained reader to pass over the scenes between 
Pietro Belcampo and his friend Giacomo Punto without feeling most 
strongly an intended contrast passage of a piccolo-flute and a bassoon. 
One clearly hears these two oddly contrasting instruments squeaking 
and grunting in a comic duet. In such contrasts Hoffmann shows him- 
self again as a musician of original ideas. 


The final movement depicting life in the ducal court, might well 
have developed into an Allegro maestoso. It pleases the artist, however, 
to supress the majestic side of the court and rather to emphasize the 
ridiculous side of it. Therefore, this last movement must be designated 
rather as pomposo than maestoso. It also appears to me that, if the 
author has lost sight of his musical purpose at any time, this may have 
occurred in the final episode. Nor is it difficult to discover good reasons 
for this lapse. In this episode it pleases Hoffmann to appear in a 
philosophic-didactic role which is really quite strange to his nature. 
Under the circumstances his musical feeling is relegated to the back- 
ground. Nevertheless, toward the middle of the movement the “Aurelia- 
motif” appears in the form of the Queen of Hearts in the Pharo game 
and grows from this point to a strong musical figure. The resulting 
tension, however, is alleviated by a brief return to the giocoso for it is 
obvious that the Irish character in the anecdote of the royal physician 
shows a strong resemblance to the humorous Belcampo. The pathetic 
Dr. Green here takes the place of Punto while the inn-keeper enters the 
picture as a new figure. Again we have definite proof in Hoffmann’s 
own words that he was thinking of the episode in terms of musical 
figures: ‘““These three people actually represent a triad, each one dif- 
ferent but all in harmonious relation ; the inn-keeper forms the Septime.” 
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As the symphony nears its conclusion the “painter-motif” is again 
sounded. It is now, however, only an echo. And in spite of its earlier 
strength we clearly recognize that it is secondary to the main motif. 
Shortly before the closing measures the painter disappears entirely. ‘The 
“Aurelia-motif” alone persists, and we may conceive it as gradually 
dying away at the finale in a single, long, unison tone of the full 
orchestra. 


The musical concept which lies at the basis of this narrative by 
Hoffmann is clear beyond all doubt. He himself plainly and repeatedly 
has stated that he regards the Elixiere in the nature of a musical com- 
position. Even the most casual untrained reader instinctively feels the 
musical techniques in its composition, and to the trained observer these 
techniques are as obvious as the narrative style. In general it might be 
said that little is to be gained by a critical analysis which attempts to 
relate one form of art to another. In this case, however, it appears that 
the attempt is justified not only by the inherent nature of the work, but 
also and more particularly by the author’s definite admission that his 
narrative represents more than a pure prose product. An application of 
similar techniques might very well be made to the other works of 
E. T. A. Hoffman; the results attained would not, however, differ 
materially from those shown in these paragraphs. 


Gustave O. ARLT 
University of California at Los Angeles 









ANATOLE FRANCE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIs 
IDEAS CONCERNING SCIENCE 


In order to understand the unfolding of Anatole France’s ideas con- 
cerning science, we must consider the atmosphere of scientific thought 
that permeated the later nineteenth century, and Anatole France him- 
self, the stroller through life, the sensualist, the dreamer. We must also 
observe the fact that sometimes Anatole France speaks of science allied 
to “la pensée” as well as to the laboratory and natural sciences, 


When Anatole France entered the field of letters under the Par- 
nassian banner, the role of science in things cultural was becoming more 
and more important, a tendency that has persisted well into our day. 
Science had crept into the driver’s seat in the vehicles of literature and 
philosophy in the latter part of the nineteenth century. The first years 
of this period were characterized by an exaggerated faith in the new 
trend. In 1862 Darwin’s Origin of Species was translated and Dar- 
winism was fashionable in Paris. Le Cours de la Philasophie Positive 
of Auguste Comte, which had appeared between 1832 and 1842, already 
had installed Positivism in philosophy. Positivism, Darwinism, and 
Determinism had become terms accepted by the generation of 1865. 
Let us not forget, however, the headstrong, dogmatic science of that 
day in comparison with the broader views of modern science.t_ Many 
people at that time thought that science would change the world entirely 
and almost immediately. Scientists seemed to feel confident that there 
was little or nothing as yet undiscovered.2, Renan had given way to 
dreaming of a scientific morality. The doctrine of free will was derided; 
an atmosphere of fatalism was gradually developing—a fatalism com- 
parable to that expressed in the novels of Thomas Hardy and of George 
Eliot, in which we find characters limited by their environment and by 
their heredity. 

In this atmosphere appears the young Anatole France, the apostle of 


iSee F. L. Lucas, The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal, MacMillan Co., 
New York, 1936. “But Science, going further, has partly restored what she took 
away. The rainbow, she has said, is not a winged goddess; it is a matter of 
light waves; Iris is a myth. But she has added, ‘The waves also are a myth, 
a symbol, a way of schematizing certain sensations we feel and measure.’ 
As the world about us becomes more and more an unsubstantial pageant of 
dreams, our dreams become again, relatively, much more substantial.” p. 144. 

2Remy de Gourmont writes later in Epilogues, Tome 3, Paris, 1923, “Il y a 
dix ans et plus peut étre, je lus cette phrase de M. Berthelot: ‘La nature n’a 
plus de secrets pour nous.’ p. 18. 
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beauty, the poet, the Hellenist. Already the triumph of science disturbs 
him, because everywhere he finds examples of it. He sees his well beloved 
world of letters trying to submit itself to laboratory methods, turning 
aside from the beautiful and attempting to picture what was called the 
truth, but which, for France, was only the ugly, depicted without taste 
or feeling.* He is not happy during these years and is not sure of him- 
self at his work. For some time he, too, has undergone the popular 
adoration of science. However, while admitting some faith in it, there 
is underneath a subtle tone of doubt, even in the early part of his work. 
As yet, he has not entirely lost his religious faith: 

















Je sais qu’il n’est point de certitude hors de la science.’ Mais je sais que les 
vérités scientifiques ne valent que par les méthodes qui y conduisent et que ces 
méthodes sont inaccessibles au commun des hommes.4 







The beginning of Anatole France’s paganism and his tender sarcasm 
regarding the Christian religion appears in Les Noces Corinthiennes 
(1876). After the loss of his own belief, the question was, how to 
replace it. And why had it perished so early? Perhaps it resulted from 
his having been brought up on the religion taught by his loving mother, 
which was one of joy, surprise and sentiment, too easily lost by this 








sensitive boy the first time he ran up against reality. So, next, the young 





France was forced to believe in the reign of reason and of science.® 
He was no doubt held in check and kept from going completely over to 


the science camp by his association with such men as Leconte de Lisle, 







Baudelaire, Banville, and others, who were certainly not taken in too 





greatly by the prevailing scientific trend, although they were influenced 





by it. This may be a possible reason, among others, for his early tone of 





doubt mentioned above. 







Before considering some evidence of the effect of science on his early 
writings, we might note something interesting in Alfred de Vigny, Etude 
(1868). This remark found in his essay is indicative of the Anatole 
France that was to come, the gentle, ironic questioner. He uncovered 
some connections between the youth of Alfred de Vigny and his own; 












3He writes about this later very well concerning Zola’s La Terre. See 
La Vie Littéraire, Paris, 1913, Tome 1, p. 233, and his praise of great masters 
with the inevitable expression or a variant of it: “Ils n’ont pas l’4me basse.” 






4Poésies d’Anatole France, “Les Noces Corinthiennes,” Paris, n. d., Préface, 
p. 128. 

5In his lecture on Auguste Comte in South America in 1909, he says in 
denial: “. . . je ne suis pas positiviste. Je ne le suis pas; je ne le fus jamais.” 
Oeuvres Complétes Illustrées, v. 17, p. 272. 
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also, some aspects in the life of the older de Vigny appealed to the young 
writer: 


Liironie est la derniére phase de la désillusion. Dés lors Alfred de Vigny 
resta doucement ironique devant tous les grands changements d’Etat qui 
s’accomplirent sous ses yeux . . . I] vécut libre et fier.¢ 


This selection was written in 1868, eight years before the writing of 
Les Noces Corinthiennes. Already he felt his to be an ironic nature, 
like that of de Vigny. 

In Jocaste et Le Chat Maigre (1879), the effects of Darwinism are 
quite apparent. The theory of Greek fatalism, in the Hardy manner, is 
mixed with some doses of positivism and determinism; the determinism 
which denies the existence of personal influence on determination, at- 
tributing it entirely to the strength of motivation, and the positivism 
which pretends that one can know with exactitude only those things 
stated from observation or experience. Is Jocaste the result of badly 
digested science, as some critics assert, or is it possible that France was 
able to recognize, even at this age, the inadequacy of a wholly pragmatic 
philosophy, and was really making fun of the scientists on the sly? 
We shall perhaps never be sure about this point. 

At any rate, Jocaste et Le Chat Maigre marks the debut of Anatole 
France in the field of naturalism; he did not stay there very long. 
In these stories he follows the well-known formula of the naturalistic 
novelists. In reading Jocaste we think of Flaubert and of Daudet— 
of the latter in particular, for whom France had a great admiration. The 
heroine, Héléne Fellaire, is reminiscent of Madame Bovary. The treat- 
ment of the character of her father, Fellaire de Sisac, is particularly well 
done in the Flaubert manner. The effect of Darwin, Taine, and Comte 
is most apparent in the surgeon, René Longuemaire. Whether there is 
a slight mocking tone present is debatable. René utters, occasionally, 
remarks of a general nature concerning science and life that must have 
been the catch phrases of the day. He seems at all times quite taken 


with his own grasp of the scheme of things. Some typical examples 
taken at random are: 


L’homme descend du singe.7 
La vertu est un produit, comme le phosphore et le vitriol.* 

L’héroisme et la sainteté sont l’effet d’une congestion du cerveau.® 
Les dieux sont des adjectifs.10 


6Alfred de Vigny, Etude, Paris, 1925, p. 77. 
tJocaste et Le Chat Maigre, Paris, n. d., p. 30. 
sibid., p. 33. 
eTbid., p. 33. 
10 bid., p. 42. 
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Nevertheless a sceptical note about the future of science creeps into 
some of René’s utterances. 







Messieurs, vos efforts ont été impuissants; l’art des hommes, si étendu qu’il 
soit, a des limites. Les princes de la science ne commandent pas toujours 4 la 





nature.12 







In Le Chat Maigre, the artist Labanne raises his voice in protest 
against the thinkers who try to explain genius in terms of impersonal 
forces of nature: 







Je ne suis pas une force de la nature, une force brute, moi; je suis une 
intelligence, une conscience, et je mets une pensée dans ma sculpture.12 







The love of the beautiful expressed so often in the works of Anatole 
France, is found in the background of these observations concerning 
dogmatic science. The following words of Labanne are one of its earliest 
appearances in this connection: 






L’art décline 4 mesure que la pensée développe. En Gréce, du temps d’Aris- 
tote, il n’y avait plus de sculpteurs. Les artistes sont des étres inférieurs. 
Ils ressemblent aux femmes enceintes: ils accouchent sans savoir comment. 
Praxitéle fit sa Vénus comme la mére d’Aspasie fit Aspasie, tout naturellement, 
tout bétement. Un homme d’esprit ne produit rien de beau ni grand.13 









The book in which the true genius of Anatole France found expres- 
sion, Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard (1881) appeared two years later. 
The good and amiable old philologist, so well presented by the young 
author, expresses himself quite simply and concisely from time to time 
concerning science. Anatole France was becoming more and more the 
antiquarian, more certain that the future is made a better one by due 
regard for the past—its books, its philosophy, its faults and its beliefs. 
From them will come the progress of man, not from the science which 
wants to destroy the beautiful, the only true value. 












Le progrés des sciences rend inutiles les ouvrages qui ont le plus aidé 4 ce 
progrés. Comme ces ouvrages ne servent plus 4 grand’chose, la jeunesse croit 
de bonne foi qu’ils n’ont jammais servi a rien; elle les méprise et, pour peu qu'il 
s’y trouve quelque idée trop surannée, elle en rit.14 






He believes that the things of real importance are to be found in 
Art, wherein, as in Love, there is no place or need for science ; this latter 
is importunate and instinct suffices. It is from sentiment that Beauty 
arises; it is by feeling, only, that one can seize the delicate forms of 












uJbid., p. 70. 
12] bid., p. 185. 
13] bid., p. 228. 
14Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, Paris, 1925, p. 204. 
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Beauty and retain them to any degree. Literature is an art, “elle n’g 
d’autre objet que le beau.” History is not a science, it is an art; “on n'y 
réussit que par l’imagination.” He sees things as an artist. This is what 
Lanson calls “l’esthétisme d’Anatole France.”»5 


His following book, partly autobiographical in content, is of little 
consequence in relation to the development of his ideas on anything in 
particular, except for the fact that it marks the end of the naturalistic 
vein in the works of Anatole France. In the iconoclast, Tudesco, we 
see the germ of the character that is to become later Abbé Jérome 
Coignard. A witty passage with regard to Les Désirs de Jean Servien 
(1882), the book in question, is in Le Jardin d’Epicure (1895). 

He writes of his unhappiness in 1882, after the publication of this 
little book, scorned by the critics because of its elegant style. His ideas 
had been attacked, and wishing to defend them, he had reread his work, 
only to find that the exact trend of his argument had quite escaped him. 
He was exasperated to find that his obscure style accorded him no 
admiration in comparison to that inspired by the great metaphysicians 


when they wrote in a ponderous manner. After turning to science for 
consolation, he decided: 





Je sentis la vanité de la science pure, qui n’embrassant qu’une parcelle 
infiniment petite des phénoménes, surprend des rapports trop nombreux pour 
former un systéme soutenable.1¢ 





In the books on his childhood, Anatole France both accepts and 
rejects science. Although many years pass between the publication of 
Le Livre de Mon Ami (1885), Pierre Noziére (1899), Le Petit Pierre 
(1918), and La Vie en Fleur (1922), his reflections concerning his 
youth and his education are consistent enough. We find here a struggle 
between the young and sentimental France and the maturer writer, who 
judges in a subtler manner the value of science and its ultimate place 
in the scheme of things on the road toward better times. In La Vie en 
Fleur there is a remark worth noting for further comprehension of the 
development of his ideas and emotional attitudes toward science: 





La vue d’une figure de géométrie, loin d’éveiller ma curiosité, m’engour- 
dissait de tristesse et offensait ma sensualité puérile. Un cercle, passe encore, 
mais, un angle, mais un cone! Fréquenter ce monde triste, sec, anguleux, 
hérissé; tandis qu’il y a du moins, dans les classes des lettres, des formes, des 
couleurs, et qu’on y entrevoit les arbres chers aux poétes et l’ombre, qui, le 


soir, tombe des montagnes, comment montrer un si farouche courage?17 












15Lanson, Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, Paris, 1922, p. 1087. 
16Le Jardin d’Epicure, Paris, 1911, p. 81. 
17La Vie en Fleur, Paris, 1922, p. 81. 
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The Anatole France at the time of his educational “bifurcation” and 
the older France are the same in one respect: the sentimentality with 
regard to imaginative things is present in both.2* In the deeper recesses 
of his being, there seems to be an emotional fixity against science, which 
represents to him a welter of confused, partly digested information lead- 
ing to untenable conclusions, At times he preaches the value of reason 
and science, and then, provoked by his literary battle with Brunetiére, 
he turns again to the other side. Sometimes, in looking toward the 
future of mankind, France welcomes science as a help, but he thinks 
rather of a science of sciences, similar to the belief of Victor Cousin with 
regard to metaphysics, 


In Le Livre de Mon Ami there are interesting views to be found, 
sometimes contradictory: “Avec la science et l’amour on fait le 
monde!’ And then, just as Kant says that things in themselves are 
beyond our reach and we deal only with phenomena, so Anatole France 
writes: 


Les apparences! Qui ne séduisent-elles pas? La science elle-méme dont on 
nous assomme, va-t-elle au déla de ce qui semble? Qu’est-ce que M. le profes- 
seur Robin trouve au fond de son microscope? Des apparences. ‘Nous sommes 
vainement agités par des mensonges,’ a dit Euripide.20 


A further elaboration of this idea is found in Le Jardin d’Epicure: 


C’est une grande erreur de croire que les vérités scientifiques différent 
essentiellement des vérités vulgaires. Elles n’en différent que par l’étendue et 
la précision ... Mais, il ne faut pas oublier que l’observation du savant 
s’arréte a l’apparence et au phénoméne, sans jamais pouvoir pénétrer la sub- 
stance ni rien savoir de la véritable nature des choses. Un oeil armé du 
microscope n’en est pas moins un oeil humain. I! voit plus que les autres yeux, 
mais il ne voit pas autrement.21 


France maintains from time to time that sentiment must lead the 
world ; he refused to follow Renan, who hoped to found a perfect society 


1sIt is interesting to find this feeling expressed by Voltaire, one of Anatole 
France’s literary ancestors: 
On a banni les démons et les fées; 
Sous la raison les graces étouffées 
Livrent nos coeurs 4 |’insipidité. 
Le raisonnement tristement s’accrédite ; 
On court hélas! aprés la vérité; 
Ah, croyez-moi, l’erreur a son mérite. 
Quoted in Lucas, The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal, p. 144. 
19L.e Livre de Mon Ami, Paris, n. d., p. 110. 
20Ibid., p. 202. 
21Le Jardin d’Epicure, pp. 53-54. 
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on rationalism and experience.** A Utopia of this sort could never be 
realized : 


Nous savons que l’idée de fonder la morale sur la science est absurde en 
raison de l’incompatibilité des préjugés universels avec l’esprit critique.23 


In Le Jardin d’Epicure (1895), France seems to reach the depths of 
his pessimism; beginnings of it may be found in the four volumes of 
La Vie Littéraire (1888-1892), where his doubt becomes bitter and 
severe in tone. He offers in these volumes the opinion that what is dis- 
covered in a laboratory or at a desk is really of little moment, for in 
the last analysis man is pretty much of a mystery.?* If the scientists of 
that day had known as much and had assumed to know as little as such 
men as Dr, Carrel, for example, and many other leading figures in the 
modern world of science, Anatole France might not have been so caustic 
in some of his remarks. In Le Jardin d’Epicure he tells us that man 
reacts so little against reflex movements that he cannot believe that there 
exists in human society an intellectual level which really struggles 
against Nature. The result is that men “ne se gouvernent jamais par le 
raisonnement ; l’instinct et le sentiment les ménent; ils obéissent a leurs 
passions, a l’amour, a la haine, et surtout 4 leur peur salutaire; ils 
préférent les religions aux philosophies.”?5 The Truths that science 
reveals to us are not final; they are so transitory that the philosophy of 
man is always being patched up and rearranged.?¢ 

There are contradictory ideas in the same volumes of La Vie 
Littéraire. The author is preparing his weapons to wage war over 
Bourget’s Le Disciple (1889); he tells us that religious sentiment is 
particularly threatened by scientific progress. Later, in Pierre Noziére, 
he writes that religion is entirely able to withstand all the assaults of 
science, for religion is fundamentally of the heart, concerned with the 
emotions, and that scientific discoveries have not weakened the Christian 
religion. In La Vie Littéraire, he triumphs temporarily over his emo- 
tional fixity concerning mathematics. In a passage that brings to mind 
the philosophy in some of George Eliot’s novels, France says that the 
most abstruse, recondite knowledge has an ultimate effect on the destinies 
of others, not immediately apparent: 


La géométrie est 4 la base de tout, ou plutét elle est dans tout comme le 
squelette dans l’animal; elle est l’abstraction et elle est la réalité.27 





22La Vie Littéraire, 1V, Paris, 1911, p. 43. 
23Pierre Noziére, Paris, 1924, pp. 145-6. 
24La Vie Littéraire, Il, p. 79. 


26]bid., III. 68. 
27La Vie Littéraire, 1V, p. 212. 
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On page 97 in the second volume, there is a long eulogy of science 
and of the advantages to be derived from its study. Philosophy, 
archeology, history, philology, the natural sciences, biology, and micro- 
biology, according to France, have made prodigious strides. He writes 


“.. . de grandes découvertes appliquées a l’industrie changent les con- 
ditions mémes de la vie.”2* 


Between these two extreme views there are expressed in these volumes 
some opinions that are more or less neutral; for example, he believed, 
as did Bayle, that our convictions are opinionated, and although we 


have destroyed many prejudices, the sole bases of education are merely 
nobler prejudices.?® 


Also, he states that democracy and science are leading us to new 
destinies of which we are vaguely aware, but “il faudrait seulement 
savoir ce que c'est que la science véritable et ne pas enseigner d’inutiles 
nomenclatures.”’*° Because “la plupart de nos sciences sont neuves, 
inachevées, énormes, comme des mondes en formation.”*2 He continues: 


Quand nous saurons dégager l’esprit des sciences, nous en présenterons la 
quintessence 4 la jeunesse. En attendant, nous y déchargerons des dictionnaires. 
Voila pourquoi, Loulou, la chimie est si ennuyeuse.32 


In Balthasar (1889), France decides that science itself is infallible, 
but that the savants err.3? Balthasar believes in the beneficence of 
science, for it prevents man from thinking.** In Abeille, once again we 
hear that science is inhuman. . . it cares not whether it pleases or 
displeases. It is poetry which charms and consoles . . . that is why 
poetry is worth more than science. 


And so it becomes evident that after a flurry of praise of science 
here and there, Anatole France comes back again and again to the value 
of sentiment, love, or the passions of man. In Thaiss* (1891), in Les 





28La Vie Littéraire, Il, p. 102. 

2°] bid., p. 249. 

so]bid., p. 250. 

s1Jbid., p. 251. 

32Ibid., p. 252. 

33The words of Bayle, whom France read often, are interesting to note: 
“T] paroit de 14 que les Savans sont quelquefois une aussi méchante caution que 
le peuple, et qu’une tradition fortifiée de leur témoignage n’est pas pour cela 
exempte de fausseté. I] ne faut donc pas que le nom et titre de Savant nous en 
impose.” Pensées sur la Cométe, Rotterdam, 1704, p. 85. 

34Balthasar, Paris, 1926, p. 24. 

38Thais, Paris, 1926, pp. 175-6. 
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Opinions de Jéréme Coignard** (1893), and in Le Jardin d’Epicures 
(1895), he shows that man can attain to the highest truths by the use 
of sentiment alone, and that enthusiasm brings about results which 
reason could never achieve. Thus—ignorance exercises a control over 
man that science never can equal. 


The good Abbé believes that savants, armed with knowledge and 
powerful telescopes, merely exaggerate and multiply the original mis- 
conceptions and confusions that the average man has about life. They 
look at the universe from a more complicated view point, but the per- 
sonal equation is still present and the human tendency to err is not 
obliterated by figuratively arming themselves with spectacles. In fact 
they discover new appearances and are by this fact the puppets of new 
illusions.** And furthermore, savants are not really curious; they 
understand little or nothing which lies outside their own shop window.*° 


And so his pessimism during this period seems to grow. He feels 
that man is to be scorned, that science and philosophy have not and can 
not decipher for us the mysteries of life. Moreover, Nature is cruel 
and relentless, and mankind has reached no truths of any value. After 
having believed in Darwin and in Taine, Anatole France now denies 
the possibility of man’s progressing beyond his present miserable state 
of ignorance, confusion, and obstinacy. Such is his philosophic attitude 
between 1885 and 1893. The doctrines of science and rationalism are 
profoundly shaken. Sadness and scorn of reason and science shroud his 


inquiring and restless mind. However, we might quote one remark at 
this time: 


Je garde 4 la science non ma foi, car je sais qu’elle me trompe comme le 
reste, mais un amour vif, inquiet, toujours irrité. Et je veux bien qu’elle me 
trompe, pourvu qu’elle m’amuse.4° 


By the time of the writing of Le Jardin d’Epicure, as we have seen, 
our author had become very despondent in tone. This bitterness became 
more pronounced in L’I/e des Pingouins (1908), but at the same time 
he was turning again to expressions of a favorable sort concerning 
science and reason. The roots of this are to be found also in La Vie 
Littéraire, when he was trying to defend rationalism against the attack 
on it made by Paul Bourget in Le Disciple. Perhaps, too, he was 
struggling unconsciously against the pessimism which was slowly warp- 


36Les Opinions de Jéréme Coignard, Paris, n. d., p. 288. 
37Le Jardin d’Epicure, pp. 38-9. 
38Les Opinions de Jéréme Coignard, p. 145 and Le Jardin d’E picure, pp. 53-4. 
39Le Lys Rouge (1894), Paris, n. d., p. 110, Le Jardin d’Epicure, p. 127. 
¢oLa Vie Littéraire, “Le Temps,” 1892. 
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ing his ideas. He wished to believe that in spite of “les appétits brutaux, 
malgré les violences, la force qui vraiment gouverne le monde c’est la 
Pensée.”” He pronounced these words in a discourse before some stu- 
dents in 1910, but traces of this willingness to hope shine through the 
clouds af his pessimism at times, Like Pascal, he believed “la pensée, 
cest tout l’homme.” Thought leads the world. The ideas of yesterday 
are the manners and morals of tomorrow. “Subordonner la philosophie 
4 la morale, c’est vouloir la mort méme de la pensée, la ruine de toute 
speculation intellectuelle, le silence éternel de l’esprit.”** In reality, if 
science and philosophy do not contribute to the happiness of man, they 
at least help his reaching some degree of freedom. They aid in destroy- 
ing prejudices, they elaborate obscurely a morality which does not seem 
suitable to us, but which might some day seem happier and more in- 
telligent than ours.*? 


Where, in these remarks, cowers “la science cruelle et inhumaine”’ ? 
Thought here does not seem to be “une maladie particuliére a quelques 
individus et qui ne se propagerait pas sans amener promptement la fin 
de l’espece.”** He has forgotten that “la science sans conscience est la 
perte de l’4me.** Sentiment must now be mistrusted, for the errors of 
the heart ‘“‘ne sont pas moins funestes et l’on a plus de mal a s’en défaire 
a cause de la douceur qui s’y mele.’’45 


At this time wé begin to hear the voice of France avowing that he 
has the scientific mind—we hear M. Bergeret in Le Mannequin 
d’Osier,4® also, “On ne méprise la science sans mépriser homme; on 
ne méprise l’homme sans offenser Dieu. J’estime la science comme un 
bienfait, mais Dieu ne nous a pas donné Sa science.”’47 


Although M. Bergeret has a great deal of respect for scientific 
truths, he is not at all deceived concerning the general run of people, 
who can not possibly understand the import of these truths: 


Il est malheureusement hors de doute que les vérités scientifiques qui entrent 
dans les foules s’y enfoncent comme un marécage, s’y noient, n’éclatent point et 
sont sans force pour détruire les erreurs et les préjugés.48 


History is no longer a succession of inexplicable events; “les pensées 


41La Vie Littéraire, III, Paris, 1913, pp. 69-70. 
a2Ibid., p. 74. 

43Les Opinions de Jéréme Coignard, p. 435. 
a4] bid. 

45Le Petit Pierre, Paris, 1918, p. 3. 

46Le Mannequin d’Osier (1897), Paris, 1927, p. 24. 
47I’Orme du Mail (1896), Paris, 1927, p. 76. 
48L’Anneau d’Améthyste (1899), Paris, 1927, p. 123. 
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expliquent les actes qui n’ont pas de signification par eux-mémes,”4 
Dreamers and savants together are worth more than the statesmen, 
The latter limit themselves to sanctioning the ideas conceived by the 
thinkers with their practical thinking and their general theories. 


Science is no longer made impotent by the inexact and erroneous 
application of it by man. In contrast, Anatole France expresses joy 
at the invention of printing, which facilitated the spreading of knowl- 
edge throughout the world. He no longer seems to believe as he did 


formerly, that mistruth spreads with a more insidious ease and with 
more lasting effect: 


Ce serait vrai si le mensonge avait autant d’avantage que la vérité 4 étre 


mis en lumiére; mais il n’en est rien: L’erreur croit dans l’ombre et la science 
fructifie dans la lumiére.so 


In fact, misinformation and lies seem to triumph because of the 
tortuous slowness of the mind’s progress; the law of evolution, never- 
theless, is in operation in this sphere as well as in the others: 


La conquéte des vérités utiles au bonheur des hommes est lente et difficile, et 
lespéce humaine sort péniblement et peu 4 peu de la barbarie primitive.» 


The worth of science in the world, according to our author, is 
shown by the cruelty existing among savages, owing to their lack of 
knowledge. The fear of hell and of the devil among our ancestors re- 
sulted from their ignorance of the laws of physics and of astronomy. 
General ignorance brought into fruition prejudices and barbarisms of 


all sorts, from the effects of which Humanity has not yet fully re- 
covered.53 


Actuellement, he writes, nous sortons des ténébres théologiques: la caravane 
humaine est en marche vers les hautes sphéres de la science; si les rétardataires 
sont encore plongés dans les nuées épaisses de la superstition, dans des contrées 


obscures, pleines de larve et de spectres, la téte a déja pénétré dans les régions 
resplendissantes de la vérité.54 


Let us combat iniquity with reason, which “les Brutes Armées”” 
hold in respect: reason is, “la plus douce et le plus invincible des 
forces,” which “a fait triompher l’innocence dans |’Affaire Dreyfus.”** 


49Vers Les Temps Meilleurs (1906), Paris, 1927, p. 66. 
solbid., p. 55. 


sil bid, 
s2Ibid., p. 18. 
s3Ibid., p. 25. 
s4Vers Les Temps Meilleurs, p. 31. 

55M. Bergeret a Paris (1901), Paris, 1927, pp. 257-258. 
s6Vers Les Temps Meilleurs, p. 11. 
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We can escape from our bondage finally, for “C’est la pensée qui con- 
duit le monde, comme la boussole dans la tempéte montre encore la route 
aux navires.”57 

On the eve of the Great War, Anatole France again becomes pes- 
simistic in his outlook; once more his faith in science and reason is 
shaken. As in Thais, he again writes, in the pages of La Révolte des 























owl. Anges (1914): “Connaisance, ou me conduis-tu? Ou m’entraines-tu, 
did pensée?”’5® In another part of the book, Zita says: 
with 
Vous, Arcade, vous croyez a la science; vous imaginez que les hommes et 
les anges sont incapables de comprendre tandis qu’ils ne sont faits que pour 
étre sentir. Sachez bien qu’on n’obtient rien d’eux en s’adressant a leur intelligence ; 
nce il faut parler a leurs intéréts et 4 leurs passions.59 
After the war, Anatole France turned his eyes away from the cur- 
the rent scenes, and instead of looking toward the future, as was his wont, 
> he turned back to his youth and his childhood to seek out there a moiety 
of happiness in dreaming of the little boy who used to find so much 
et beauty and so many interesting things in this paltry and niggardly world. 
And so, what is the result, after having searched through his work, 
is trying to trace the evolution of his ideas on science? Is it all puzzling 
of contradiction, or can we draw conclusions from these isolated texts 
.- chosen, by necessity, from among many found in the pages of Anatole 
2 France? 
f The general trend of his ideas on science seems to be simple enough 





at first glance, but a closer study of those pages written within the limits 
of any arbitrary period in his life reveals an interesting amount of con- 


tradictions and complexities. 


At first, along with many others of the generation of 1865, Anatole 
France seemed inclined to follow the teachings and the influence of 
Renan, Taine, Comte, and others in the cult of science. His interest 
and enthusiasm appear to have been restrained, from the outset, by his 
own nature, which was perverse and individualistic, exhibiting a strong 
disinclination, from a very early age, to follow the crowd in thought 
or act. About 1880 he turned decisively against science, although ten- 
dencies to do so had been noticeable before then. This was the time of 
the “Bankruptcy of science;” the laboratory workers were not making 
the rapid headway against the world’s ills for which their romantic lay 
supporters had so ardently hoped. During this period, France expressed 






















s7Jbid., p. 20. 
ssa Réwolte des Anges (1914, Paris, 1914, p. 65 


so] bid., p. 142. 
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a scorn for humanity, reason, science, and philosophy—for nearly every- 
thing, save beauty and antiquity. By 1890, in the course of his polemics 
with Ferdinand Brunetiére, which we find in La Vie Littéraire, France 
proclaimed science and reason to be our real tools for progress; within 
these very pages are concealed, nevertheless, many contradictory argu- 
ments, left as loopholes for escape in case the enemy were to become 
too importunate. Again there followed a period of bleak pessimism, shot 
through here and there with rays of optimism. At the turn of the cen- 
tury his tone became lighter, until the return of acrid bitterness in 
L’Ile des Pingouins in 1908, and the trenchant irony and gospel against 


war in La Révolte des Anges in 1914, on the eve of the catastrophe that 
was about to engulf Europe. 


Contrary to expectations, France threw himself into the patriotic 
support of his country with touching zeal. He was not renouncing his 
pacific beliefs as much as he was sincerely alarmed at the possible 
destruction of his beloved France. After the close of the conflict, he 
returned to his theorizing and musing, and with a more cheerful out- 
look at the end of his days, devoted much time to writing of his boyhood. 


Although we ordinarily think of Anatole France as being skeptical 
in tone, he writes in La Vie Littéraire: 


J’ai regardé plus d’une fois du cété du scepticisme absolu, mais je n’y suis 


jamais entré, j’ai peur de poser le pied sur cette base qui engloutit tout ce 
qu’on y met.6o 




















Nevertheless, there is much of the skeptic in France, although his 
skepticism seems to be more a discipline of mind than an effective 
doctrine; an attitude of doubt that is at once intellectual and senti- 
mental, owing to his natural perversity; it results from a general con- 
ception of the relativity of all phenomena; it is, we might say, less a 
doctrine than a state of soul. This, coupled with his romantic imagina- 
tion and his Voltairean keenness of analysis, offers us further explana- 
tion of his struggle with science. In addition, a certain restraint in 
France’s nature gave him a horror of attempts at complete presentation 
of phenomena. Scientists must not seek to explain everything. “Tout 
dire, c’est ne rien dire,’’® he wrote, as had Voltaire before him. 

The subjectivity of France, rising to intellectual things, makes of 
him an intellectual romantic. This probably helped to tear him away 
from outside restraint; he had sufficient within, which represented the 
classical side of his nature. He could not, on the other hand, keep him- 






60La Vie Littéraire Ill, Préface. 
sifbid., 1, p. 78. See Voltaire: “Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire.” 
Discours en Vers sur ’ homme, Sixiéme Discours in Moland Edition, Vol. 9, p. 22. 
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self out of his work. All these factors result in negative-positive argu- 
ments that shuttle back and forth in his work, as we have seen in his 
remarks about one subject, science. 


And so this man, who always asked too much of mankind and of 
philosophy ever to be satisfied with the results, asks so much of science 
that he is disappointed in it, and seems to have, as a result, a distrust of 
science,** similar to that of Bayle and Pascal. But just as Descartes’ 
realization of imperfection gives him a notion of perfection—God, so 
Anatole France sees the deficiencies of the science of men like Berthelot, 
and imagines the complete knowledge to come, beyond the work of men 
such as Pasteur, comparable, perhaps to Cousin’s “Science of sciences.” 
Concerning the value of science, sometimes he verges on the view ex- 
pressed by Poincaré: namely, that study in Astronomy, for instance, is 
most useful, because it lifts us above ourselves by its beauty and its 
greatness. France seems to follow, in his individual evolution of 
thought, the general philosophic changes of the times in which he moved. 
First there was the period of Empiric philosophy, represented by Comte, 
next, in reaction, the Epistemological-Critical period of Renouvier, 
and in the twentieth century, the influence of the intuitive-idealistic 
philosophy of Bergson. 

We see, then, that Anatole France finally hoped for the joining of 
“la science et l’amour.” Sylvestre Bonnard ends his days studying 
insects and flowers, which is a scientific pursuit, but the insects occupy 
themselves with the transporting of pollen, which has to do with love. 
We might say, in closing, that at the end of his days, France has a 
moderate hope for progress, and in his disillusioned intellectuality, prays 
fervently for tolerance. And the road to this goal is that of science 
joined with love and the appreciation of the beautiful. 


PETE CRAIG 
Cumnock Junior College 


62“Seylement, ni la cométe de Halley, ni la vapeur docile et l’électricité com- 
plaisante n’enseignent ce qu’Anatole France demande au monde. Il est de ceux 
qu’un tourment obstiné pousse de curiosité en curiosité jusqu’aux termes ot la 
science s’arréte. Il est de ceux qui ont ébloui leur jeunesse dans les espoirs 


éclatants de mesurer Vunivers.’ Mornet, “Anatole France et La Science,” 


La Revue du Mois, XII, pp. 61-76. 




















































































































THE PEASANT PLAYS OF LOPE DE VEGA 


Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, though born in Madrid and brought 
up amid the thronging life of his nation’s capital, was of sturdy peasant 
stock and proud of it. Doubtless if he had had family titles to flaunt, 
he would gladly have flaunted them; but he made the most of what he 
had, “sangre limpia,” i. e., Christian lineage uncontaminated by Moorish 
or Jewish blood, of the peasantry of Asturias, who claimed to be 
descended directly from the Goths. In Act II, Scene III of Los Tellos 
de Meneses, a peasant thus describes the people of the vicinity to the 
princess Elvira: 


Know ... that on the flanks of the mountains of Asturias, a Lion lies in 
the shade... From the spot where Don Pelayo kept them concealed in 
Covadonga, so many gentry descend that the mountains are left deserted; but 
of those who remain, whose dwellings are emblazoned by the escutcheons of 


ancient houses, families of the Gothic race, the house of Tello of Meneses is 
the most famous. 


This honorable lineage he seems to claim for his own through the 
mouth of a man of his own name, one of the followers of the ill-fated 
princes of Lara, in The Bastard Mudarra, Act Il, Scene VIII: “Lope: 
I am an honorable mountaineer. I was born of the house of Vega, and 
I will not turn back.” When he is finally compelled to flee, seeing him- 
self almost the last survivor of the Christian forces, he says: “Always 
in battles a messenger is found to carry the news; and in order to give 
tidings of this battle, I leave the field. It is not in keeping for a moun- 
taineer, but it must be, if I am to speak afterwards.” 


In spite of our author’s lofty scorn for the “stupid mob,” on whose 
thick pate he cast the blame for his apparent disregard of the rules of 
stagecraft which he had himself laid down in his New Art of Composing 
Plays, in some of his most interesting productions he has given the 
peasant the leading role. 


It is well to admit, however, that the number of pseudo-peasant 
plays, those with a rustic setting in which the charming peasant girl and 
the irresistibly attractive shepherd turn out to be nobles, or even royalty, 
in disguise, is far greater than those whose hero is really a man of the soil. 
Obeying the impulse to flatter the nobility, and to lend to his characters 
the glamor of a fairy tale, Lope loves to show how the inborn nobility, 
the beauty, strength, intelligence, and charm which were his or her 
birthright, make the runaway princess or the disguised duke the favorite 
of all the countryside. The homely tasks of the farm are evidently per- 
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formed with instinctive skill. With no previous training, the novice at 
once takes his place among the best workers the fortunate farmer has 
in his employ. Thus in The Herdsman of Morana, Act II, Scene V, 
Don Fernando and his daughter Anna are much impressed with the 
work of their new farmhand, Anton, a count who is hiding from his 
offended sovereign: 








Don Fernando. How early they have finished the harvest! 


























he Anna. A great man is Anton. 
the Don Fernando. When this season is over, I shall make him herdsman. 
Anna. You will do well; keep him in your household. 
Don Fernando. There will be no better herdsman in Morana. 
in Comparatively rarely does our dramatist allow his fancy to play 
ws around the native born son or daughter of the sod; but when he does 
> so, he reaches his highest level as a literary artist. The most striking 
is of these plays are: The King the Greatest Alcalde, Fuente Ovejuna 
(Sheep Fountain,) The Mayor of Zalamea, which served as the basis 
for Calderon’s justly famous play of the same title, Los Tellos de 
7 Meneses, and Peribafiez and the Commander of Ocaftta. Four out of 
: the five, all, that is, except Los Tellos de Meneses, reflect strife between 
; the peasant and his superior in rank, and vindicate the former’s personal 





rights as head of a family and that of his wife and daughters to pro- 
tection from insult. 

In The King the Greatest Alcalde (translated by John Garret 
Underhill and published in Clark’s World Drama), the peasant’s 
grievance is championed by the king himself, and the offending noble 
pays with his life for his wanton disregard of the rights of his vassals 
and his disobedience of the king’s commands. This alliance between 
the crown and the common people to bring insolent nobles to time was 
of long standing during the stormy centuries which preceded the triumph 
of absolute monarchy under the Catholic Monarchs and Charles V. 
Even the notorious Peter the Cruel of the fourteenth century became 
famous in popular legend as “el Justiciero,” “the Defender of Justice,” 


because of his championship of the lowly. 

















Fuente Ovejuna is a dramatization of the revolt of a village against 
its overlord in the days of Ferdinand and Isabel, as recorded by Rades y 
Andrada in his Chronicle of the Three Military Orders (1572). The 
story is also referred to by Covarrubias in his invaluable treatise on the 
Castilian language of his time, Tesoro de la lengua castellana (1611), 
to explain the origin of the popular proverb, “Fuente Ovejuna lo hizo.” 
Somber and powerful in its realistic portrayal of the barbarous revenge 
wreaked by the mob upon a dastardly noble, this play, (according to 
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Menendez y Pelayo in his Observaciones, p. CLIX of the seventh 
volume of the first Spanish Academy edition of the works of Lope de 
Vega) has enjoyed great popularity in Russia. It has also been trans- 
lated into French and German. Here the solution found by the Op- 
pressed peasantry is that of united action. “Fuente Ovejuna did it,” 
young and old, strong men and frail maidens, stubbornly insist, when 
put to torture to make them confess who killed the Commander. Baffled 
by their united front and more than half convinced that the Commander 


deserved his doom, Ferdinand and Isabel pardon the village and take it 
into their royal protection. 


Los Tellos de Meneses embodies the delightful romance between a 
lucky farmer’s son and the princess Elvira who has fled from her royal 
father to escape wedlock with a Moor. The author’s main interest 
seems to be in the character of the elder Tello. The portrait of the 
eccentric old farmer, an amazing combination of avarice and generosity, 
stands out against the pleasant background of green woods and thrifty 
fields as the embodiment of the simplicity and sterling worth of the 
“bold peasantry” of Spain, “their country’s pride.” The father’s inde- 
pendence and scorn of the artificialities and luxuries of the city are in 
strong contrast with the desires of his son to dress as befits their wealth 
and to keep up with the times. Some of the most delightful descriptions 
of country life which have come from the pen of the nature-loving Lope 


are to be found in this play. (Reviewed in the November issue, 1936, 
of the Modern Language Forum.) 


Lope’s “Mayor of Zalaraea” has been so far surpassed by Calderon’s 
that many students of Spanish literature do not realize that the earlier 
dramatist wrote a play on that subject; but one needs only to compare 
the two plays to see how much Calderon owes to his predecessor. Lope’s 
play is very uneven and his characters, except for that of the protagonist, 
are pallid and lack individuality. Yet the figure of Pedro Crespo, 
doughty champion of democracy, the man who could outswear the 
crusty old general, Lope de Figueroa, himself, was the invention of Lope 
de Vega. So was the plot in its general outlines, and the denouement 
is so entirely his that Calderon has actually borrowed some lines entire. 
Faulty as Lope’s work was in this play, it breathes the same spirit of 
sympathy for the oppressed and of admiration for the sturdy peasant 
that puts Calderon’s version of the subject in a class by itself from all 
his other plays. We shall speak more of this play later on. 


“One of the finest jewels in the crown of the great poet,” was the 
judgment of the German critic Shack on the last play of the group, 
Peribattez and the Commander of Ocafa. Certainly in some respects it 
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is the most pleasing of a group of masterpieces. Less closely knit in 

structure than Fuente Ovejuna, less compellingly inevitable, but closer, \ 
in spite of its tragic ending, to everyday life. It is as redolent of the 

fields as Los Tellos de Meneses, as full of idyllic charm. But in strong 

contrast with scenes in the simple cottage where the newly wedded pair 

coo like two young turtledoves, we see the threat of danger developing. 

Met and thwarted for the time by a woman’s quick wit, the enemy 

grows more determined until only the sword can save their honor and 

by a hair’s breadth they escape with life. 


In the opinion of Menendez y Pelayo, the play is built around four 
lines of a popular ballad. They occur first in the scene of Act II in 
which Casilda rebuffs the Commander and are repeated in the song of 
the reapers which so much cheered poor Peribajiez as he returned home 
after learning of the Commander’s guilty passion. Freely translated 
they read: 

Far more I love my Pedro brave, 
Clad in his cape so coarse and brown, 


Than the lord in broidered cloak, 
Of lofty name and high renown. 


If they are a fragment of a ballad passing from lip to lip among the 
people, the poet has been most happy in reconstructing the situation to 
fit them. No other work of literature has painted for us in such detail 
and life-like colors the life of the Spanish peasant of the seventeenth 
century. The women discuss what clothes they will wear to the festival 
in Toledo. Casilda (in Act I, Scene III) says that her dress of velvet 
(probably black) over bright scarlet is appropriate for a married 
woman, but that she has a white grograin which she is willing to loan 
Costanza, or a green, corded skirt, if she prefers it. They frequently 
leave the bodice unclasped that the gaily decorated blouse below may 
show through. A headdress trimmed with silver filigree distinguishes 
the peasant woman from the lady in her befrizzed pompadour (Act II, 
Scene XII). A gleam of gold trimming on a man’s cape (in Scene X, 
of the same act) makes the awakening Llorente suspect that the in- 
truder is none other than the Commander of Ocafia. A little later, 
Casilda informs the owner of that cape in no uncertain terms, that she 
much prefers the brown homespun that Pedro wears, because it is he 
who wears it, to an embroidered cloak or the red cross of Santiago. 


The town of Ocafia, though mainly agricultural in its interests, con- 
taining the homes of farmers whose fields lie hard by, yet has a number 
of gentry living in it, many of whom are well-to-do, as Casilda reminds 
her cousin in Act II, Scene XXII. From his district, the Commander 
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would have had no difficulty in raising two hundred soldiers for the 
war against Granada, from among the gentry alone. His idea of having 
one troop all peasants, in order to put Peribafiez over them and thus get 
rid of him, strikes Leonardo as fantastic (Act II, Scene XVII). 


Whatever change in mode of living these aristocratic families may 
have adopted, the manners of the peasant class continue simple. 
Although Peribafiez is well off, hires a number of reapers at harvest 
time, and probably keeps one man permanently to look after the orchard 
and grounds, Casilda prepares the supper with her own hands. It con- 
sists of a dish of stew, sometimes followed by olives for dessert. The 
house is a cottage with a flat roof, where the priest takes refuge (Act I, 
Scene II) and the girls go to watch the bullfight in the street. The 
interior walls are white, and Peribajfiez tells us in Act II, Scene XXIII, 
just how he wishes those in the bedroom to be decorated. They should 
be adorned with crosses formed of grain and straw mixed with poppies, 
reeds, and broom. Pictures of saints are very well, too. Some of them 
are quite necessary like that of Saint Blas to protect the family against 
sore throat; but portraits, or rich tapestries borrowed from a noble, are 
quite out of place. The picture of the simple piety of the young couple 
in Act I, Scene XIII, recalls Millet’s Angelus. “When the meal is 
over, we clasp our hands and give thanks to God for what we have 
received. Then we go to rest. . . .” 


To appreciate how the play is permeated with the fragrance of clover 
fields, punctuated with the shouts and songs of reapers, and sweetened 
with the homely virtues of family loyalty and love, one needs to read it. 
It opens with congratulations to the bride and groom at a village 
wedding. The loosing of three young bulls in the streets,—the country 
version of a bullfight, in honor of the marriage festivities, gives occasion 
for the Commander’s dangerous fall from his horse, which is the be- 
ginning of the intrigue. It is harvest season. Reapers gather by night 
in the spacious portal of the house, ready to be up with the dawn. One 
of their number sings a popular song before they go to sleep. They are 
up when the first light whitens the mountains, each with his sickle hung 
from his neck and finger protectors in his girdle. To cheer them at 
their work, they sing, and one of those songs is a ballad composed by a 


member of the group about a very recent event. They laugh and joke 
and shout. 


It is interesting to compare this play with two very successful plays 
of the same type by later dramatists, the previously mentioned Mayor 
of Zalamea, by Calderon, and Rojas Zorrilla’s Garcia of Castanar. 
The plot of the latter is much like that of Peribafiez, except that the 
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nobleman slain is not the personal over-lord of the peasant; the young 
couple are as deeply devoted to each other, and the descriptions of coun- 
try life are even more idyllic in their beauty. The denouement of full 
pardon by the king is also the same. But Rojas has idealized his 
peasants; and their country home, with its marble pillars, is more of 
a mansion than a cottage. Worse than that, from the democratic stand- 
point, the author could not trust a mere peasant to keep the sympathy 
of the audience and has him and his Blanca turn out to be nobles in 
disguise. If Lope de Vega really meant to say, “A man’s a man for a’ 
that,” as one can readily believe he did, Rojas missed the point entirely. 
His play turns simply on the conflict between the two ideas of loyalty 
to the king and the right of a gentleman to avenge his honor. 


Calderon’s Mayer of Zalamea, on the other hand, is a strong peasant 
play. In the portrayal of the protagonist, he out-Lopes Lope, so to 
speak. His Pedro Crespo has all the sturdy independence, the native 
wit, and the devotion to his family of Lope’s original village mayor, or 
of Peribafiez himself. In the crowning episode of Calderon’s play, 
where the mayor lays aside his staff of authority and pleads on his knees 
as a father for the righting of the wrong done his daughter, the later 
dramatist has been positively inspired. Only in the leading feminine 
character does Lope, at his best, surpass him. The gentle, reserved, sub- 
missive Isabel of Calderon is a mere shadow of a woman compared to 
the high spirited, passionately loyal Casilda. She is faithful to her hus- 
band because she is so deeply in love with him that she has no thought 
for anyone else. Isabel’s is a more conventional, negative sort of virtue: 
she is the obedient daughter, nothing more. No passion of any kind has 
ever disturbed her virginal breast. The over amorous Lope understood 
women far better than the philosophical Calderon, It is noteworthy, 
however, that the two greatest playwrights of the classical Spanish stage, 
Lope de Vega and Calderon de la Barca, did their best work in char- 
acter delineation and rose to their greatest dramatic heights when they 
made the Spanish peasant and his struggle against injustice the theme of 
their presentation. 


Eva R. PRICE 
University of Redlands 





1The translations of quotations from the plays of the dramatist are those of 
the author of the article. The text used for all references except those to 
Peribatez is that of the edition of the Spanish Academy, Obras de Lope de 
Vega Carpio, of 1890-1913. That of Peribanez is Bonila y San Martin’s, 
which is that of the first edition of 1614. The modern edition is of 1916. 


















THE BECQUER CENTENARY 
The definitive biography of Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, which will sub- 


ordinate the events of his external life to an interpretation of ideals and 
inner experiences, has still to be written. The most recent life of the 
poet, Doble agonia de Bécquer by Benjamin Jarnés (1936), conforms 
to the traditional Spanish formula, clothing it, however, in a fresh and 
engaging style. The fact that the volume was written for the popular 
series, Vidas espaiiolas e hispanoamericanas del siglo XIX, appears at 
first thought to explain certain limitations of outlook and treatment. 
But on reading of the author’s distrust of present-day scholarship and 
“cientificismo” (p. 132) we have a more plausible explanation for his 
failure to seek new light on controversial points. He believes, as did 
Juan Valera, that it is futile to inquire into the actual individuals and 
circumstances which constitute the background of the Rimas, that the 
truth lies rather in the legendary and romantic aura which the tradition 
of a century has created about the poet’s amorous experiences. In these 
pages the real Julia Espin pales before the ideal woman adored from 
afar, the blond Juliet in her balcony of Verona. 


Jarnés also approaches with reserve “el terreno quebradizo de la 
intimidad conyugal de Bécquer.”” Here he relies chiefly on the observa- 
tions of Bécquer’s close friends, Julio Nombela and Narciso Campillo, 
quoting (p. 202) the verses which appear to guard the secret of this 


obscure chapter in the poet’s life,—the poem 4 Casta, with its frank 
avowal : 


Tu prestas nueva vida y esperanza 
a un coraz6n para el amor ya muerto; 


and the poem found among Bécquer’s unpublished writings, beginning 
with the line: 


Una mujer envenené mi alma. 


To be fair to Casta Esteban without detracting from the “pious legend” 
of his hero is manifestly a problem for Jarnés. Less reticent is Encar- 
nacion Esteban, whose defense of Bécquer’s wife (“El centenario de 
Bécquer,” La Voz, Feb. 18, 1936) was prompted by a sense of justice 


similar to that displayed by Amy Lowell in her treatment of Fanny 
Brawne. 


In stressing the tragic in his vision of Bécquer’s life and tempera- 
ment, Jarnés reflects established concepts as well as his own mood when 
writing the work. A consciousness of the impending tragedy which 
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hovered over Spain in the early months of 1936 colors the lines in which 
he analizes the “tema del dolor” as the distinctive element in the 
romanticism of today, even as it is, in his opinion, the distinguishing 
feature which makes Bécquer the culminating figure of 19th century 
Spanish romanticism. Taking his keynote, possibly, from the lines of 
rima XV, penned in a moment of deep despair, 


j Yo, que a tus ojos en mi agonia 
los ojos vuelvo de noche y dia! 


he sees a dual agony running through the life of the poet. It is the 
physical struggle against poverty, ill health, and neglect, and the 
spiritual one of affirming a poetic genius, keyed to illusive harmonies, 
in an age of hollow rhetoric. Of the brighter moments in the life of 
Bécquer—the joy of creation, the flights to that “misterioso santuario” 
of luminous vistas, the love of Nature and of out-door excursions— 
we read little. As Encarnacién Esteban has aptly stated, in referring 
to the drab exterior of the poet’s life, “Para hallar su manantial de 
hermosura hay que calar muy hondo.” To probe deep for subtle and 
veiled experiences is manifestly beyond the scope of Doble agonia de 
Bécquer. The growth in understanding and philosophical attitude, the 
increasing ability to make adjustments to an inexorable destiny— 
of which we find indications in Bécquer’s prose writings—find no place 
in this work. On the contrary, we have a portrait in sombre monotone, 
void of nuance, which is evoked by the line, “Aunque es muy cierto que 
toda la vida de Bécquer fué un melancdlico otofio” (p. 115). 


A revival of interest in Bécquer’s neglected prose writings was a 
significant trend of the recent centenary publications. A typical expres- 
sion is the volume of prose selections, compiled by Vivanco and illus- 
trated by Gustave Doré, entitled Miisica celestial de Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer. Bécquer’s essay on poetry, the prologue to La soledad, was 
the subject of a study by Damaso Alonso (published by Cruz y Raya) 
in which he pronounced the poet “un critico de vision agudisima, el 
primero, tal vez el mejor, de su propia obra.” In Cuatro apuntes sobre 
Bécquer (El Sol, March 31, 1936) Gregorio Maraiion Moya called 
attention to the lesser known prose works, especially to the Cartas desde 
mi celda and the striking modernity of their ideas, suggesting that these 
neglected articles be read as the most fitting tribute one could offer to 
the memory of the poet. Jarnés also recognized the unique value of the 
Cartas desde mi celda, writing in Doble agonia de Bécquer: “Encuentro 
mas a Bécquer en las Cartas que en las Rimas. Tal vez éstas pudo 
escribirlas cualquier otro en tal o cual pais, bajo la misma pesadumbre 
amorosa. En las leyendas pudo colaborar Hoffmann . . . Las Cartas 
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son personales e intransferibles. Solo pueden ser de un_ espaiiol” 
(p. 192). Difficult to reconcile with this passage is the foreword to 
the biography, quoted from the author’s Libro de Esther (1935), 
Here he states that Bécquer was an adolescent of genius and, like all 
adolescents, should be judged on the basis of his early work. As we 
have already implied, the dramatic struggles of the early years in 
Madrid, the turbulent eddies of the Sturm und Drang, play a more 
important role in his presentation than the still waters of higher emo- 
tional states reflected in the later writings. In the name of balance, let 
us turn to several passages in the Cartas which life the veil from inner 
experiences and reveal a less publicized aspect of Bécquer’s life and 


thought. 


These letters were written in 1864, six years before the poet’s death, 
when he was enjoying the period of greatest security and prosperity, in 
so far as economic affairs were concerned. In 1861 he had accepted a 
post on the staff of E] Contempordneo and in May of this year married 
the girl he had met in Soria, Casta Esteban. In the following year 
(if we may trust the chronology of Rodriguez Correa) his elder brother 
Valeriano (“de caracter mas abierto, mas expansivo”) joined him in 
Madrid, and the two artists embarked together on those excursions 
through “tierras de Castilla” in which they made sketches and observed 
monuments and customs, later presented in collaboration in the newly 
founded review. Among the regions visited, Soria held a special charm 
for Bécquer as it was to do later for another Andalusian poet, Antonio 
Machado. When, in 1864, failing health made necessary a relaxation 
from journalistic duties, it was to Soria that he turned, to the secluded 
Monasterio de Veruela, nestling in a valley of melancholy beauty, where 
“eternal silence awed.” 


The nine letters which he wrote from this retreat, his contribution 
to the issues of El Contempordneo, are quite varied in character, form- 
ing a diary of the excursion. He begins joyously, presenting with pic- 
turesque detail his trip to the hidden valley. Then, in meditative mood, 
he describes the atmosphere of his retreat and its subtle influence upon 
him. In the third letter he relates his first excursion to humble villages 
of the surrounding region. The sight of ruined castles and ancient cus- 
toms leads him to discuss (Carta IV) his attitude toward the old and 
the new, his love for “la vieja Espafia” anticipating in many respects 
that of Azorin. The subjective note becomes less marked from this 
point on. In the fifth we read a charming description of the mountain 
girls of Afién and in the following ones a narrative of the superstitions 
and curious lore of the countryside. The last is dedicated to “La 
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sefiorita dofia M. L. A.,” and relates the pious legend which gave rise 
to the founding of Sta. Maria de Veruela. Those passages which in- 
terest us for the moment are in the second and third letters where the 
poet turns philosopher and discloses his attitude toward life. 


The excursion which Bécquer narrates in the third letter led him 
to a humble cemetery, its turf a mass of scarlet poppies and tiny, white 
daisies. The simple beauty of this spot, which he describes in the color- 
ful, plastic style of the visual artist, awakens in his memory youthful 
dreams in which Death appeared to him similarly clothed in beauty. 
In that glowing passage which served as inspiration for the poet’s corner 
in his native Seville, Bécquer recalls his favorite haunt as an adolescent, 
a secluded spot on the bank of the Guadalquivir where the weeping 
willow cast its shade and the yellow iris bloomed. Here, lulled by the 
waters of the Betis, the silver rustling of poplar leaves, he gave free 
rein to his dreams of fame and immortality. He visioned a life of in- 
dependence, tranquil and happy as that of the bird “que nace para 
cantar, y Dios le procura de comer.” Blotting out time, he saw himself 
sleeping the sleep of the immortals in this secluded spot, his spirit at 
one with the blue bells growing about his tomb and with the invisible 
creatures of water, light and sky. Later he chose other “poéticos 
recintos” for his mortal remains until, sobered by experience, he asked 
only to pass from the human scene unheralded, to rest in a humble spot, 
overgrown with grass and wild thistle. 


This letter is not only romantic in its theme of Death and beauty, 
but it presents the romanticist’s attitude toward life, the romanticist 
not only of the 19th century but of all times. It is apparent in the 
aspirations which know no bond or limitation, all absorbing for the 
moment, then rejected with ironic gesture. At the same time we have 
in this musing of the fourteen-year-old boy a formula of adjustment to 
life, in harmony with the needs of his inmost nature, which Bécquer 
was to follow throughout later years, finding therein release from the 
inadequacies and disappointments of his material existence. First we 
note a turning from the active world (el “mundo de la actividad en 
que tan mal me encuentro”, Obras, 7th ed., Madrid, 1911, III, 6) 
to the inner world of dreams and fancies, first revealed to him in the 
library of his “hada madrina” where he read Scott and Chateaubriand. 
A second element is the love of Nature and the solitude which made 
more perfect the communion with the cosmic life about him. With 
silence and seclusion came a sense of freedom and harmony which called 
forth the soul’s deeper longings and the loftier flights of the imagination. 
When Bécquer, unheeding the advice of his “godmother” left Seville 
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to make real his dreams of glory in Madrid, the pleasure of strolling 
“solo con mis pensamientos y el ardiente corazon” became a habitual 
one. It was in one of these strolls that he espied the Muse of many of 
the rimas. In Toledo “la sombria” he wandered, sketchbook in hand, 
yielding to the mystery of unspoken legends. The whole nature of 
Bécquer’s art, in which actual men and women play such a slight réle, 
as Jarnés rightly observes, is inconceivable apart from this practice of 
“la vida solitaria y contemplativa,” as Campillo described it (p. 197). 


Bécquer brings this third letter to an abrupt close with an unexpected 
declaration of faith: “Ello es que cada dia voy creyendo mas, que de 
lo que vale, de lo que es algo, no ha de quedar ni un atomo aqui.” 
It is impossible to state when this concept of the unreality of material 
things first took shape in his mind, but, evidently, as the limitations of 
his existence became more marked, he realized, as had the poet Jorge 
Manrique, the evanescence of earthly forms, accepting the invisible 
realm toward which he was so persistently drawn as the abiding reality. 
He writes of this mystic conviction (“la conviccién intima suele per- 
suadir”, Obras, III, 94) in La pereza, which appears to be one of his 
later productions. The seeming inactivity which he terms /a pereza is 
a state of “serene and olympic stillness” through which the soul attains 
to true prayer,” that unspoken prayer which brings us into contact with 
the Supreme Being, by means of the mystic idea.” Why man’s feverish 
activity since life is a mere point between two eternities of repose? 
Many times, so he tells us, was he visited by this celestial goddess, 
“la pereza,” whose presence is a gift worthy of immortals. Once she 
came to him when on the heights from which he viewed a calm, far- 
sweeping horizon. His soul, filled with “una voluptuosidad tranquila y 
suave” became motionless as the rocks about him and was at one with 
them, all things, in his sight, being endowed with the gift of thought 
and feeling. 


In the second of the Cartas desde mi celda Bécquer writes again of 
the mystic state. He tells how at the sunset hour he awaits the arrival 
of the mail and his latest number of E/ Contempordneo in the shady 
poplar grove near the monastery by the side of a running stream where 
clusters of wild violets grow. A glance at the newspaper brings back 
busy scenes in Madrid, political speeches, the newspaper office, intrigues, 
ambitions. But as the last ray of the sun lights up the crest of the 
Moncayo and twilight comes on, the train of impressions vanishes as 
swiftly as it came. The “divine music” of Nature again prevails, blot- 
ting out all lesser sensations. “Ya todo paso. Madrid, la politica, las 
luchas ardientes . . . todo se ha ahogado en aquella musica divina. 
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Mi alma esta ya tan serena como el agua inmévil y profunda.” When 
in his cell, he attempts again to read E/ Contempordneo, but to no avail. 
“A esta distancia y en este lugar me parece mentira que existe atin ese 
mundo que yo conocia, ... todos de prisa, todos cosechando es- 
peranzas y decepciones, todos corriendo detra de una cosa que no 
alcanzan nunca, hasta que corriendo den en uno de esos lazos silenciosos 
que nos va tendiendo la muerte. . . .” As we read this passage we 
hear echos of Jorge Manrique: 












Ved de quand poco valor 
son las cosas tras que andamos 






y corremos, 










who also perceived the tragicomedy of life flitting across the deep calm 


of eternity. 





Thus Bécquer, first as a romanticist, later through his mystic ten- 
dencies, was drawn insistently toward the invisible world which knows 
no limitation, intangible, yet to one of his spiritual nature, startlingly 
real. How did this transposition of value affect his personal life? 
Material necessity led him to curb his native “propension a la vagancia” 
(Obras, I1, 203). Indeed he frankly recognized the virtue of striving 
in the field of the outer, of cultivating that practical faith which he 
called “la fe en el mafiana, especie de aguijén que espolea los espiritus 
irresolutos, y que tanto se necesita para luchar y vivir y alcanzar 
cualquier cosa en la tierra” (Obras, II, 214). Yet he maintained 
habitually an aloofness or indifference to material circumstances, never 
identifying himself completely with the world of affairs. His friend 
Nombela described his nature as “exuberante de cuanto bullia y pal- 
pitaba en su espiritu creador de bellezas, reservada o mas bien in- 
diferente respecto de la vida fisiologica y vulgar,” or again as “sumido 
en una constante y enfermiza somnolencia para todo lo material” 
(p. 198). Bécquer himself states: “La verdad es que yo facilmente 
me acomodo a todas las cosas” (Obras, II, 201). Aside from this non- 
resistance to the external, in which respect he appears to have possessed 
much in common with Cervantes, Bécquer was conscious of another 
basic law operating through human life, the law of compensation, which 
Emerson had formulated some years earlier. He writes of it in his fifth 
letter: “Grandes, inmensas desigualdades existen, no cabe duda; pero 
también es cierto que todas tienen su compensacion . . . Dios, aunque 
invisible, tiene siempre una mano tendida para levantar por un extremo 
la carga que abruma al pobre. Si no, ¢Quién subiria la aspera cumbre 
de la vida con el pesado fardo de la miseria al hombro?” 


If we were to trace the operation of this law in the poet’s life, we 
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would find its supreme expression, I think, in his complete absorption 
in art. Beauty was, like “la pereza,” a celestial goddess whose spirit 
ever liberated and exalted him, drawing the veil over harsh realities, 
transforming them through the magic of distance. He sensed her shim. 
mering presence in multiple forms, in the flight of a swallow, in the 
chaste lines of a sculptured capitel, in the strains of organ music. And 
so he passed from one form of beauty to another like the soul in Plato’s 
Symposium, perceiving through them all the imperishable essence of 
beauty which he refers to, in one passage, as “Dios, foco eterno y 
ardiente de hermosura” (Obras, III, 99). Those moments in which 
he traced his visions in the language of poetry, in which he joined his 
voice to the “gigante himno de alegria de la creacién” were supreme 
moments of victory and fulfillment. Jarnés would deny the poet this 
joy of creation, stating: “Es un autor que produce dolorosamente” 
(p. 217). In the Libro de Esther, a work of deeper reflection than 
Doble angonia de Bécquer, we read a more profound observation on 
the poet when his art is characterized as a union of “la desesperacién y 
la gracia.” If we accept as connotations of the word gracia, serenity of 
spirit, absorption in the cult of beauty, faith in spiritual values, it is 
possible to state that it assumed increasing importance in Bécquer’s life, 
culminating in the essays and literary letters, and in lyrics such as 
rima IV, with its refrain, “siempre habra poesia,” chosen by the Quin- 
teros as theme of their play on Bécquer, La rima eterna. In this for- 
mula the pain and frustration which Jarnés brings into relief in his 
biography of the poet is tempered by the liberating forces which we 
have suggested. It is equally true that these joys, if such they may 
be called, welled up from mysterious depths, trembling ever on the brink 
of tears. 
ANNA KRAUSE 

University of California at Los Angeles 








CIRCUMLOCUTION EXERCISES FOR BEGINNERS 
IN SPANISH 







No matter how long the student may continue the study of a foreign 
language in school, he is rarely destined to attain a level of competence 
in conversational address adequate to enable him to find extem- 
poraneously an exact foreign equivalent for every word that may occur 
to him in the vernacular. If he succeeds in developing even a fair 
degree of facility in oral speech without opportunity for extensive prac- 
tice outside the school, it is because he is clever enough to make a few 
terms serve him to the widest possible advantage: In other words, it is 

























— because he capitalizes all the semantic possibilities of the vocabulary at 
| thi his command. Thus knowing the foreign word for begin, he makes this 
vv] term do the work of a wide range of synonyms and near-synonyms. 
Not being able to say “We started to run,” he says “We began to run.” 
1 On . “ . ‘ 
: Not knowing how to say “It commenced to rain,” he says “It began 
=e to rain.” Instead of “It originated in Italy,” he says “It began in 
r< Italy”; and in place of “He initiated the process,” he says “He began 
nhs the process.” On occasion he even makes the same verb serve for 
life, , : ; ae 
a inaugurate(d), introduce(d), or arise (arose) = in A new era was 
tin. inaugurated (=introduced — arose — began). : His diction is not 
rw elegant, to be sure, but it suffices to communicate the idea in terms 
his intelligible and generally acceptable to the auditor—which is probably 
iad the most basic and essential desideratum of elementary communication 
- in any language. 
ink The ability thus to capitalize a limited stock of words is perhaps 





limited in no small measure by general intelligence; but unless a purely 
fatalistic view of human educability is held, one would feel justified in 
postulating some possibility of improvement through guidance and 
training in periphrastic or interpretative speech. The importance of 
such guidance becomes especially urgent in short courses if ability in 
oral communication is to be recognized even as a minor objective. 
To expect that the student, however gifted, will by the end of two, 
three, or even four years be able to match extemporaneously every ver- 
nacular word with an exact equivalent in the foreign tongue, is naively 
to cherish the impossible. The student’s resources in the vernacular, 
developed from childhood under the motivated conditions of actual life, 
are destined always to exceed such classroom acquirements as he may 
attain in the foreign tongue. Yet if contemporary textbooks are at all 
a valid index to present practice, it would seem that the learner is con- 
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stantly forced into the mental habit of attempting to find in the foreign 
language the equivalent of every word in the vernacular. The instruc. 
tional devices in most common use are not, properly speaking, exercises 
in the communication or interpretation of thought, but “matching 
exercises” in which verbalism is emphasized to the neglect of meaning, 
The result is that the student rarely becomes, even in advanced classes, 
more than an awkward “word-matcher” as regards oral speech. The 
exceptions to this rule, if they have not enjoyed practice in the language 
outside of class, are usually students who by virtue of mental alertness 
and insight have learned, consciously or unconsciously, to make the most 
of the vocabulary at their command. 
































The faltering, labored speech, punctuated by embarrassing lapses of 
memory, that is so often traceable to futile attempts on the part of 
students to find just the right word (even when they have at their dis- 
posal other terms adequate to the communication of the idea in point) 
would seem to emphasize the importance of giving more attention to 
periphrastic or interpretative speech in the selection of teaching and 
learning procedures at the elementary level. Although the direct- 
method advocate has long addressed himself to this problem, his solu- 
tion has generally been unsuited to American conditions of foreign 
language teaching in which the shorter rather than the longer program 
is the rule, and in which the oral objective—even in two year courses— 
is only one of several recognized aims. While the direct-method 
approach might conceivably yield satisfactory results, some measure of 
improvement should be possible even in courses requiring a more eclectic 
method of approach. Briefly put, the problem suggests a redirection of 
emphasis along the following lines: 


















































1. A shift of emphasis from language exclusively as an end in itself 
to language as a means of communication. This implies the selection of 
significant, meaningful content, with due regard for the interpretation 
of the thought or idea expressed, as distinguished from the mere trans- 
lative matching of idioms or words. 




















2. The acceptance of intelligibility of meaning rather than verbal 
equivalence as the basic (though not necessarily exclusive) standard of 
reference in evaluating speech. 











3. The selection of minimum vocabulary, not on the basis merely 
of frequent occurrence, but also on the basis of its applicability to a wide 
variety of circumstances; i. e., a vocabulary in which each word may 
stand for a wide range of synonyms and near-synonyms in the ver- 
nacular. (See reference to the use of begin in the sense of start, com- 
mence, originate, arise, initiate, etc., in the first paragraph. ) 
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4. The substitution of “interpretation” exercises for “translation” 
exercises in unspecialized lower division courses—these to involve con- 
tent worth communicating from the view point of the information or 
ideas expressed, to emphasize the communication of ideas rather than 
the mere translative matching of words, and to afford practice to the 
student in making the widest possible active use of a small, but well- 
selected stock of words. 


In order to prevent the novice from developing an impeditive word- 
matching complex, and to develop in him from the start the concept of 
language as a vehicle for the communication of thought, periphrastic 
vocabulary exercises of the type exemplified below were devised for use 
during the first two weeks of beginning instruction. Reproduced in 
mimeographed form, they have been used with gratifying results in 
French,» German, and Spanish, both in high school and junior college 
classes. Since the explanatory directions adequately describe the nature 
of the material, it suffices to indicate that, apart from the function dis- 
cussed above, the exercises, if properly used, should also serve the 
following purposes : 

1. They should afford beginning students the satisfaction of using 
language in meaningful context from the very start, and should thus 
appeal to interest as a factor in learning. 


2. They should supply motivated practice material for exercises in 
pronunciation in the earliest stages of beginning work. 


3. They should afford practice in vocabulary building in practical 
context, and thus appeal to the interest of the considerable number of 
students in unselected classes whose objectives are neither exclusively 
literary nor college preparatory. 


4. They should enable the novice to become acquainted informally 
with several types of word order, and thus to secure a general overview 
of the basic pattern of the language preparatory to the specialized treat- 
ment of specific problems. 


5. They should capitalize the charade or puzzle interest in the 
service of language study. 

Introduction of the materials is feasible as soon as the students have 
attained a level of competence in the language sufficient to enable them 
to pronounce the words intelligibly after the teacher. The procedure 
may then take somewhat the following form: 

1. Orientation: Reading of the guide sheet by the pupils. 

1For a comparable unit in French see the writer’s article “Interpretative 


Vocabulary—Exercises for Beginners in French”; in The Modern Language 
Journal, Vol. XX, No. 7, pp. 396-402 (April, 1936.) 
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2. Induction: Oral repetition of the words and expressions by the class jn 
concert, and by individual pupils, in emulation of the instructor. Establishment 
of bonds of association through the comparison of foreign words with near. 
cognates and related terms in the vernacular. 


3. Exploration: Oral sight work with simple exercises chosen from the 
practice sheet, capitalizing the work of volunteers. 


4. Group practice: Dramatization of selected exercises by volunteer men- 
bers of the class; ¢. g., execution by one pupil of directions given by another, 


5. Individual practice: Completion of the practice exercises by the students 
individually, preferably under guidance during the supervised study period. 


6. Diagnosis: Discussion and correction of the work in class during the 
following recitation period. 


7. Remedial instruction: Provision of additional practice exercises for the 
disoriented student. 


8. Fixation: Games and informal review activities for the development of 
a more thorough command of the material. (Almost any of the numerous 
devices for playing vocabulary games can be adapted for use in this connection.) 


9. Measurement: Administration of a unit test to measure vocabulary 
growth. Such a test may take any number of forms; e¢. g., the writing from 
memory of ten questions, or requests for service, for which foreigners are 
destined to have frequent use during the routine experiences of travel abroad. 


A sample Guide Sheet and Practice Sheet for use by the student are 
reproduced below: 


GUIDE SHEET 


Language may be termed the art of communicating wants and ideas. The 
most important thing in speech is the idea communicated: words are but the 
means by which thought is conveyed. While it would be exceedingly convenient 
for the beginning student to be able to match every English word with an 
equivalent term in the foreign tongue, this convenience would require a vocabu- 
lary too large to master in the elementary stages. It is therefore most urgent 
that one learns from the start to make the widest possible use of such words as 
one may acquire from lesson to lesson. If, for example, one has learned the 
verb empezar, “to begin,” one should realize that the same word can often be 
used in the sense of “commence,” “start,” “originate,” or “initiate.” Although 
nearly every foreign language, like English, has special terms for these words, 
it is not necessary for the beginner to know them all in order to convey the 
general idea which they express) THE IMPORTANT THING FOR THE 


NOVICE IS TO INTERPRET THE THOUGHT, NOT TO TRANSLATE 
MERE WORDS. 


By means of a few carefully selected terms of frequent use in daily life, it 
is possible to express a considerable variety of wants, facts, and ideas. This 
possibility is emphasized in the exercises below. The purpose of these is to 
accustom the student from the start to using words and phrases to the widest 
possible advantage, and to help him learn as early as possible to resort to the 
same practice to which he has recourse so often in English: Namely, that of 
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choosing a similar or equivalent term when a particular word fails him. Skill 


in making such substitutions—called circumlocution, periphrase, or interpreta- 


tion—is the basis of fluency in speech at the elementary level. 


CONVENTIONAL EXPRESSIONS 


Requests for Assistance: The Veiled Imperative 


1. Will you please .... ? 
¢Me hace el favor de + infinitive + object? 


a. Will you please call a taxi? 


¢Me hace el favor de mandar venir un taximetro? 


Please let me have a transfer. 


iMe hace el favor de darme un pase? 


INFINITIVOS: 


close 
open 
prepare 
carry 

to check 

(store) 

to write 
wait 
repair 
take me 
order, 

send 

11. to clean 


OBJETOS: 


window 
door 
suitcase 
trunk 
address 
here 

watch, clock 
station 
package 
hotel 


1‘ 
Seen avryene 


nN dS 
nN = 


mail 

shoes 

road 

copy 

bill (account) 
bill (bank- 
note) 
porter 
towel 
tickets 
bank 


NS dS dS 
naw YL 


cerrar 
abrir 
preparar 
llevar 
facturar 


escribir 
esperar 
componer 
conducirme 
mandar 


limpiar 


ventana 
puerta 
maleta 
baul 
direccion 
aqui 
el reloj 
la estacién 
un paquete 
el hotel 


el correo 
los zapatos 
el camino 
un ejemplar 
la cuenta 
el billete 


un mozo 
una toalla 
los billetes 
el banco 


iron 
repeat 
give me 
show me 
wash 
to make 
(pack) 
to hurry 
to change 
to send for 
to bring 
to reserve 
to return 


room 

suit 

name 

key 

dishes 

bed 

bath 

dinner, meal 
breakfast 
supper 


guide 
clothes 
newspaper 
timetable 
number 
phone 
stamps 
doctor 
taxi 
check 
(storage) 
transfer 


planchar 
repetir 
darme 
ensenharme 
lavar 
hacer 


apresurarse 
cambiar 
mandar venir 
traer 
reservar 
volver 


la habitacién 
el traje 

el nombre 
la llave 

la vajilla 

la cama 

el bafio 

la comida 

el desayuno 
la cena 


un guia 

la ropa 

un periddico 
una guia 

el nimero 
el teléfono 
los sellos 

un médico 
un taximetro 
el talon 


un pase 
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PRACTICE SHEET 


In doing the following exercises, imagine yourself a traveler abroad who 
knows only the words on the guide sheet. The point of the exercise is to com- 
municate the THOUGHT, not to translate mere words. All the sentences will 
be questions in Spanish. The words in parenthesis will come at the end of the 
question, 

Since the exercises contain several words not given on the Guide Sheet, you 
will find it necessary to choose from the list the words that come nearest to 
expressing the thought which you have in mind. It is quite possible that an 
exercise may be stated in more than one way. In such cases, ask yourself the 
question “Will I get the information or service I want if I ask for it in these 
words?” Then choose the statement that is most likely to get results! This is 
the test which will be used in sizing up your work. It is a good test to apply 
at all times throughout the course. Language that does not say what you mean, 


or that does not help you to get what you want, is of little value, no matter how 
perfect your grammar. 


1. Exercise No. 50 (I’d like to have the suit right away), for example, 
might be stated: 


2Me hace el favor de mandar el traje cuanto antes? 
or 
2Me hace el favor de darme el traje cuanto antes? 


Which statement to choose depends upon whether you want the package 
sent you, or whether you want it handed over to you then and there. Either 


sentence is right as far as the wording is concerned, but both would not get 
you quite the same results. 


* * * 


May I trouble you to close the window? 
Will you please open the door? 

Kindly draw the bath. 

Take the trunk, please. 

Please check the suitcase. 

Write down the address, if you will. 
Wait here, if you please. 

I should like to have you fix the watch. 


ep enayvre de 


Take me to the station (a la estacién), please. 

10. I wonder if you will please send the tickets to the hotel (al hotel). 
11. Kindly tidy up the room a little (un poco). 

12. Will you press the suit, please? 

13. May I trouble you to tell me the name again. 

14. Let me have the key, please. 

15. Will you kindly show me the room. 

16. Please wash the dishes. 
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17. Will you make up the bed, please? 

18. Kindly pack the trunk. 

19. Bring up the dinner, please. 

20. Will you please hurry a little (un poco) ? 

21. Please let me have the mail. 

22. Will you shine the shoes, please? 

23. Be kind enough to indicate the road. 

24. Show me a copy, if you will. 

25. Please cash the bill. 

26. Will you kindly call a porter? 

27. Please get a towel. 

28. Order the tickets, please. 

29. Please fetch a taxi. 

30. Get a physician, if you will. 

31. Will you please hold two tickets (dos billetes). 

32. Kindly wrap them up (make a ? ). 

33. Please take me to the bank (al banco). 

34. Show me the trunk, please. 

35. Be kind enough to change the seats. 

36. May I trouble you to hand me the check? 

37. Get me a ayide, please. 

38. May I trouble you to write the name? 

39. I should like to have you launder the clothes. 

40. Give me a transfer, please. 

41. Take me to the Palace Theater (al Teatro Palacio), please. 
42. Find me a newspaper, will you? 

43. Please let me have a time-table. 

44. Would you please repeat the number? 

45. Kindly show me the phone. 

46. Please show me fo the station. (See sentence 9 above.) 
47. Please bring in the breakfast. 

48. Let me have a couple of stamps (dos sellos), please. 
49. I beg you, come back this afternoon (esta tarde). 
50. I’d like to have the suit right away (cuanto antes). 


In classes in which the materials have been used, the unit has been 
substituted for the conventional textbook exercises on the imperative, 
since the softened form expression is generally adequate to all require- 
ments of daily life, in better taste considering the circumstances in 
which the student is likely to have occasion to speak the language, 
and easier to master on the active level. Such uses of the imperative 
as occur in literature are usually recognizable from the context, and 
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require little more than incidental attention in passing. Indeed, able 


students often learn to use the imperative through reading quite with- 
out the necessity of special drill. 


To those who would question the advisability of permitting a free 
rendering of the exercises as this procedure assumes they would reply 
(1) that the materials are intended for use only in the earliest stages of 
beginning work; (2) that meaning is more important than verbalism; 
and (3) that even in the later stages the teaching of ten to fifteen dif- 
ferent types of expression for the “veiled imperative” would hardly be 
desirable: The work would be more confusing and boring than educa- 
tive, and the time thus consumed could be applied to greater advantage 
in promoting ability in reading, in studying the culture of the country, 
or in attaining some of the other objectives of foreign language study. 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University 
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“QO. K.” IN MEXICAN SLANG 


With the yearly increase in the number of North-American teachers 
of Spanish who visit Mexico there is a growing demand for a mastery 
of colloquial Mexican Spanish which shall make one’s sojourn in the 
land to our south more enjoyable. Perhaps the most difficult thing to 
master is the current slang, which changes steadily even as it does in 
our country (though possibly not quite so fast). 


Two students of Spanish who spent this past summer in Mexico, 
one in and about Guadalajara and the other in the capital and environs, 
were struck by the seeming universality of the employment of our ex- 
pression “Q. K.”, even among folks who knew no other “English.” 
Several business men in the cities; jolly newsboys at street corners; 
many lads out in the smaller towns; practically all service station assist- 
ants, and many students whom we met took keen delight in saying 
“O. K.” to us; and we not infrequently overheard them using it among 
themselves while unconscious of our presence. 

As for the pronunciation of the expression, this left no room for it 
to be confused with the common Spanish interjection “;O qué . . . !,” 
which of course means “What the... !” or “Oh you... !” This 
latter apocopated expletive is regularly rendered with the voice stress on 
the first word; and the voice continues raised at the end of the second 
word as though another word were in mind but not uttered. But “O. K.” 
is pronounced with the intonation much as we give it; yet the degree of 
diphthongization of the two vowels depends on how much English the 
person knows. The better he pronounces English, the more he makes 
clear the final glide so as to make it sound (in Spanish symbols) like: 
“ou quei.” But many do not do this, and simply say “j;O qué!,” with 
pure Spanish vowels (just such as North Americans seldom master, 
perhaps due to the not uncommon overstiessing of the close sounds of 
these vowels in our standard textbooks of Spanish). 


We heard several other expressions of consent, and of vigorous con- 
sent too. Of course there was the standard “esta bueno” in its various 
forms, all the way down to “’ta giieno,” and even simply “hueno.” 
Another was “conforme”; another, “seguro”; another, “eso si,” or 
“eso si que es,” meaning “that is just it.” “She is O. K.,” or “that’s 
dandy,” was “esta piocha” or “repiocha” (but we never heard a mas- 
culine form for this). Another rendering of “that is O. K. for, or 
with, me” was “eso me cuadra”; and this, together with the preceding 
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expression, can be seen in a quotation from the currently popular vulgar 
song “Ya No Soplas,” which ends thus: 


Busca un espejo pa’ que veas que estas muy chocha, 
que no me cuadras como me cuadraste ayer; 

quiero que sepas que tengo otra muy piocha, 

pues ti ya no soplas como mujer. 


Our expression “Shake!,” meaning, of course, “I agree,” is com- 
or more politely “chéquela”; and we found one uni- 
versity student saying: “Vengan esos cinco” (an expression which we 
have learned since returning to Oregon is used in English among the 
Jamaican negroes). Furthermore, our university student friend went 
on to tell us that his friends not infrequently use, for “O. K.,” “| Juega 
el pollo!,” and also “jCalé!” (literally, “it soaked through’). 


monly “chdcala,’ 


Doubtless other returning travelers from Mexico have heard addi- 
tional expressions of consent which they would be willing to share, and 
these the writers would be glad to receive. 


Leavitt O. WriGcHT, and 
STANLEY L. Rose 
University of Oregon 





PRODUCTS OF MODERN LANGUAGE STUDY 
A GREAT many articles have appeared in educational journals of 


late trying to ascertain to what extent modern language study can 
and should be integrated with other departments and subjects. In order 
to see what actually is being done, it might be worth while to get some 
reactions from modern language students. 


A study along this line has been carried on for the past two years 
among the students of German at the Glendale Junior College. These 
students were asked to indicate any help which their study of German 
had been to them in their other subjects. This questioning was of course 
done apart from any formal test, so that students would be absolutely 
frank in their reactions. On four occasions over a period of two years, 
students were asked to express these opinions. 


After having studied German for one semester, a few students were 
not able to detect any definite help in their other subjects, but the vast 
majority noted a definite help in their English. 


One young man, a science major, reported: “German has taught me 
more English than any course in English ever did. I now understand 
many terms which formerly confused me.” 


Another student, a young lady who achieved national honors, stated : 
“German has clarified many points in English grammar, through its 
detailed and systematic study.” 


A young man who is interested in journalism had this to say: “The 


study of German has been a definite help in my English grammar con- 
struction, word choice, and, in some cases, even in spelling.” 


Being deficient in English and therefore having to enroll in a sub- 
college course, one student wrote: “The study of German was of con- 
siderable help in my English A. It enabled me to pass at the end of the 
first ten weeks.” 


A young lady who is planning to study medicine gave as her reaction: 
“T feel that as a result of the study of German my knowledge of English 
grammar has increased, as has my knowledge of the derivation of many 
English words.” 

A young English major came to this conclusion: “I have studied 
Latin and French, but I find that my English word choice is enlarging 
with the study of German.” 


In this scientific age, with the importance of accuracy and detail, it 
is significant to have a young Korean lady, an honor student, for whom 
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German is her fourth language study, report: ““The study of German 


has helped me a great deal to distinguish clearly between unimportant 
and important words.” 








Doing advanced work in music and English, another young lady ex- 
pressed her thoughts thus: “The study of German is helping to explain 


many of the ‘whys’ of English. It has given me a less prejudiced picture 
of the English language.” 














After the second semester of German, the students were again asked 
to indicate other subjects in which their study of German was found 
helpful. Many students here again stressed the aid which they were 
getting in their English work. Among their replies were the following: 

















“My study of German has increased my English vocabulary, I am 
sure. It has also polished up some of the finer uses of English.” 








“The study of German has been a great help to my English. It has 
given me a much better understanding of sentence structure as well as 
of the uses of the various tenses.” 










“Studying German has helped me in my everyday English. It has 
made me think more about English as a language.” 





“Through the study of German, I have experienced a decided vocab- 
ulary expansion while at the same time I have come to use better 
English.” 

“The year’s study of German has certainly enlarged both my German 
and English vocabularies. I had been able to read German before, but 


the actual translation into English has made me more conscious of the 
actual meaning of words.” 























“The thoroughness and consistency of the German language has 
helped me to avoid dangerous inaccuracies of English. The searching 
for synonyms involved in translations has increased the flexibility of my 
English. The intriguing revelations of word derivations has helped me 
to see the ‘why’ of so many words, English even more than German.” 

















“I am grateful for having been introduced to some of the great 
German writers in this second semester of German. I think the study 
of German literature makes possible a more critical and consequently a 
more appreciative study of English literature.” 











But gain was noted in other fields as well. One student wrote: “The 
year’s study in German has helped me greatly in my speech class, as it 
has enlarged my vocabulary as well as aided in my pronunciation.” 














Another member of this class, a young lady who is working in the 
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main city library, reported: “A familiarity with the names of German 
authors is a great help in my library work. Being able to read German 
is beneficial in many references, which often involve looking up words 


in a German dictionary, also in filing catalog cards for German books 
and ordering German materials.” 


A number of students, among them a young Japanese, mentioned the 
practical use which they were making of their German in the study of 
psychology and philosophy. 

A music major wrote: “I have found that the knowledge I have 
gained through my study of the German language has been a great aid 
to my musical studies. I am now able to interpret correctly the music 
which has been printed in German. German is so closely associated 


with music that a musical education is not complete without a knowledge 
of German.” 


Several students and also a private instructor in dramatics studied 
German largely for the aid which they received in their special field. 


In the realm of science, benefits from the study of German were also 
recorded. One report stated: ““My study of German has helped me in 
understanding scientific words of German derivation in zoology.” 


Chemistry was especially mentioned by numerous students as a sub- 
ject in which they found their study of German of practical help. 


In this age of conflicts which so often arise from misunderstanding, 
it was a healthy and encouraging sign to have the following statement: 
“The study of German has been helpful to me more than ever in my 
history course, since it has given me a different outlook on the German 


people. It has made me more appreciative of their character and 
traits.” 


Perhaps most important appear the reports which indicated benefits 
derived from the study of German, which may not apply definitely to 
any one field or subject, but which nevertheless are increasingly essen- 
tial for truly educated, understanding citizenship. The following state- 
ments are given as evidence: 

“T have derived a great deal of pleasure from speaking German, and 
from the study of German stories I have gained a broader view of Ger- 
many and the Germans.” 


“My year’s study of German has given me a real desire to follow 
up the class work by a thorough study of German literature.” 

“The German stories which we read have provided me with much 
food for thought. I have acquired a more intimate knowledge of the 
German people.” 
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Fitting helps in our expanding world and in a day of constantly in- 
creased leisure are reflected in the following reports: 

“The study of German has furthered my interest in Germany as a 
country and has given me a real desire to travel there some day. I am 


happy to have become familiar with a few of the prominent German 
writers.” 




















“The course in German has awakened within me an interest in Ger- 
man literature which I feel will bring me a great deal of personal 
pleasure and enrichment. It has given me the desire to read the great 
German writers—in German—when I can.” 




















We never get beyond personality. The personal equation is dominant 


‘ even in our own machine age. This truism was reflected in such reports 
as these: 

















“I have become acquainted with a German family and now have 
something in common with these people because I am studying German. 
That in itself has made German of great value to me. German or any 


language will lead to new friendships and to a storehouse of wisdom 
from their contact.” 























A young lady with a perfectly English name, but with apparently Ger- 
manic traits, wrote: ““The greatest benefit of the study of German for 
me has come outside of the class room. I have been enabled to begin 
reading German classics and expect to profit a great deal by the continu- 
ance of this reading. I have also had revealed to me a bit of the German 


philosophy and psychology, and this has helped me to understand myself 
better.” 


























The reports of the second year German students differ from those 
already mentioned mainly in depth and clarity. A library major re- 
ported: “I sincerely feel that my study of German has been one of the 
truly practical courses at Junior College.” 














A music, literature and philosophy student expressed herself thus: 
“Cultural values are so far reaching as often to be immeasurable. Ger- 
man, the ability to speak it and read it, has added indubitably to that 
background and mental expansion which so positively identifies an indi- 
vidual as one of the cultural intelligenzia.” 




















Perhaps one of the most representative of the advanced German 
reports is the following: 








“German has meant much to me in the study of voice. The songs 
of the German masters, Schubert, Schumann and Mozart particularly, 


are gems of feeling and are the acknowledged peak of perfection in the 
field of song literature. 
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“In Geology, I have encountered numerous geological terms which 
meant much more to me for having some knowledge of German. 






“In History, the names sprinkled throughout the history of Western 
Europe abound in Germanic sounds, and naturally an understanding of 
their meaning makes the subject all the richer to the student. It was so 







in my case. 





“In everyday reading, even in the case of newspapers, with Germany 
playing such a leading rdle as it does, a knowledge of German makes 
this reading doubly significant because only in the language of the country 
can one get information about that country first-hand. Numerous Ger- 
man quotations and terms constantly appear in the newspapers and I 
have discovered that the ability to understand them has made the reading 


much richer in meaning.” 









Then finally we bring some reactions from members of the course in 


German Civilization and Culture. 





A young embryo lawyer wrote: “This course has helped my study of 
social science courses, and besides has enabled me to take an active part 


in international discussions outside of school.” 









In the light of practical training for active citizenship, the preceding 
reaction seems timely and significant. 






A young Swedish candidate for the ministry had this to say: “This 
course has afforded me the opportunity of peeping behind the curtains 
of the German nations and of learning to understand the people them- 
selves. The course has been an excellent supplement to my history 
study.” 

The need of more definite character training is being urged by true 
educators with renewed vigor these days. In the light of this need the 
following statement by a young Syrian art student is helpful. He wrote: 
“I have learned in this course to be more patient, tolerant and fair- 









minded”. 

The importance of greater world mindedness resulting from better 
international understanding is necessary everywhere, quite especially in 
business. A young commerce student “received an insight into a nation 
which is sadly misunderstood today. Ignorance of facts and motives 
Causes criticism to be erroneous.” 

The injection of speed into all phases of life and the stress of the 
present often warp the thinking of today. The following music major 
made a real discovery when she reported: 

“The knowledge of the background of anything or anyone makes one 
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more tolerant. Applying this course in German Civilization and Culture 
to my study of music, I find that knowing the conditions of the times in 
which these musicians lived makes their work much more meaningful.” 


Perhaps the greatest discovery is the discovery of oneself. A young 
lady recorded this achievement in the following statement: “As a result 
of this course, I now have a better understanding of myself. In contrast 
to most of the members of my family, I seem to be predominantly 
Germanic. This difference had bothered me for some time, and I feel 
very much relieved to be able to explain myself to myself.” 


This young lady happened to be enrolled in another of my courses 
and I noticed that further along in the semester she was much more 
contented and consequently did much better work in her subjects. 


The duty of the instructor consists not in the parading of facts but 
rather in leading the way in the quest for truth. An English major 
stated: “The introduction into German literature which the course in 
German Civilization and Culture has given me has whetted my appetite, 
and I am quite resolved to learn more about it.” 


A bright Japanese student made the following contribution: “This 
course has taught me the German’s individualism, thoroughness or ideal- 
ism. Now I have a picture with which to compare the German to the 
American and to the Japanese. I think it is very necessary to find out 
thoroughly about a people before trying to criticize or make any com- 
ments. I have come to realize that while sometimes numerous achieve- 
ments do not loom as large as a fault or two at first glance, they are 
nevertheless immensely more important.” 


The above are merely a few of the representative reactions which 
students recorded, but I believe they indicate clearly that modern lan- 
guage study actually does integrate, not only with definite educational 
courses, but—and this is even more important—with the practical phases 
of the student’s personal and civic life. 


H. H. WIsBE 
Glendale Junior College 
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CURRENT WORLD PROBLEMS 


EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS 












ng It is superfluous to analyze in detail, for the well-informed readers of the 
lt Forum, the principal events which have recently taken place in the field of 
st international relations. Everyone has followed with anxiety the military and 
ly diplomatic developments of the Spanish Civil War, the Sino-Japanese conflict, 
el the deliberations of the Brussels Conference, the proclamation of a new Triple 
Alliance, the perplexities of the Democracies, the growing unrest in mandated 
territories and colonial possessions. 
S It might prove of greater value to consider two or three problems which 
e are of a more general and permanent interest. For example, it is frequently 





stated in the classroom, on the platform, or in the press, that the power of 
Great Britain is waning and that the British Empire is rapidly being under- 
mined by the militant dictatorships of Europe and Asia. May we presume to 
say that such an interpretation seems unduly pessimistic? Students of history 
should not forget that this is not the first time that the naval and economic 
supremacy of Great Britain has been challenged. Spain, Holland, France, 
Russia and Germany have in turn proved dangerous rivals or aggressive 
competitors. Every one of these crises presented a different set of problems, but 
England invariably triumphed. 












Today, even more than yesterday, Great Britain has greater sources of 
strength than the average American realizes. She still has her celebrated navy 
and by navy we do not mean ships alone, but a personnel of unsurpassed quality. 
She is in a sounder financial position than any other nation in the world, with 
the exception of the United States. No other country enjoys such, almost un- 
limited credit abroad. None has greater reserves of essential raw materials. 
She has loyal dominions and colonies and probably more friends than at any 
other time in her history. Very few would deny her political intelligence and 
diplomatic experience. The expression “muddling through” is misleading: it 
does not denote a lack of statesmanship, but emphasizes an experimental, 
gradual, and cautious approach to intricate problems. Finally, the liberal sec- 
tion of mankind feels that Great Britain is, with the United States, the pro- 
tagonist of their most precious ideals, and that her Empire, a true common- 
wealth of nations, is experimenting for the contemplated federation of the 
world. The future of a country, with so much power on her side and so much 
righteousness in her favor, is not seriously in doubt. 

















The fact that Italy controls key positions in the Mediterranean does not 
give her the mastery of that sea, for Great Britain and France, her ally, hold 
positions which are equally important and can more definitely cripple Italian 
military and naval power. The argument works both ways. True, Great 
Britain is no longer the only great power in the Mediterranean. The Mediter- 
ranean is today under the control of three great powers. Which of them is the 
strongest, no one can say with assurance until a contest has taken place, but, 
in a protracted conflict, if not military experts, at least economists, entertain 
little doubt as to who would finally triumph. 
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Teachers and writers have extended their pessimism from the future of 
Great Britain to the destiny of democracy in general. They have said over 
and over again that the forces of liberalism were in full retreat before the 
armies of violence and aggression. They think that Fascism and Naziism have 
undone the work of democracy during two centuries of struggle. The Dic- 
tators, it is true, are endeavoring to prove that the Democracies are in distress 
and believe that this is a propitious time for the anti-liberal forces to make 
their claims secure. But let no one imagine that the democracies are doomed. 
They know that concessions must be made and they are willing to make those 
that are compatible with international law or fundamental justice. They did 
yield on several points with deep regret to forestall a greater calamity, but 
they are neither weak nor afraid. Taking stock of themselves, they find that 
in numbers, in area, in resources, they command much greater power than the 
dictatorships. They also know they can depend on the courage and loyalty of 
their soldiers and sailors, as well as on the spirit of self-sacrifice of their 
citizens. They are handicapped in their conflict with the dictatorships because 
they abhor war. They have ignored the eloquent proclamations and diplomatic 
moves of their opponents, confident of their own potential strength. They retain 


their faith in their ideals, which may ultimately prevail if another great war 
can be avoided. 


As a reply to those who say that, while the Dictators know what they want 
and get it, the Democracies have neither a program nor a policy, we might 
briefly enumerate some of their ideals. Democracies, including America, sub- 
scribe to the following political and economic principles: The world needs a 
return to belief in the pledged word, in the supreme value of human rights and 
liberties. Law must replace unlicensed force in international relations. War 
will not settle conflicts of national interests and aspirations; compulsory arbi- 
tration of international disputes is the only possible remedy. We must create 
the kind of economic world future which allows national populations to main- 
tain adequate treatment for all, for proper economic distribution is a factor in 
safeguarding the peace of the world. Policies of economic nationalism and 
trade discrimination are in themselves breeders of war. The removal of exces- 
sive trade barriers and the restoration of the normal processes of international 
commerce offer the most satisfactory foundation for a stable structure of busi- 
ness, of peace and of stable government. The prosperity engendered by huge 
armament expenditures is artificial and temporary. 

The democracies of the world, the United States included, with such a pro- 
gram, with their resources, their physical and moral strength, are not decadent 
nor doomed to destruction. It is consistent with democracy not to interfere 
with the internal policies of other nations, even to wish for them the highest 
degree of prosperity compatible with the rights of others. That kind of toler- 
ance has been interpreted as weakness, but we personally consider it the highest 
type of strength and the surest guarantee of ultimate victory. 


* . * 


When the editor of the Modern Language Forum, Dr. César Barja, returned 
from Europe this fall, the writer asked him what he considered the most vital 
problem in European politics. Without hesitation he replied: “Franco-German 
relations. If France and Germany could pool their intelligence, their skill, their 
resources, a new Europe would come to life.” 
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Dr. Barja is right. Leading minds of France and Germany have repeatedly 
expressed the same wish, that the two branches of the empire of Charlemagne 
be brought together in a genuine spirit of cooperation. The two nations are 
complementary in so many ways, they have exercised upon each other’s litera- 
ture, philosophy, art and science such influence, that if they would only learn 
to cooperate, they would in future years wonder how they could ever have been 
such blind and relentless enemies. They have wasted, in their inane conflicts, 
enough power to win for themselves, in constructive fields of human endeavor, 
an immeasurable amount of glory and credit. 


It is not possible to give here a complete analysis of the Franco-German 
problem. Briefly then, what is it that prevents a genuine reconciliation of 
France and Germany? It may be stated thus: Germany thinks that France 
prevents her from attaining her rightful expansion and blocks the realization 
of her aspirations. France fears, no less keenly, that an unchecked Germany, 
led by Hitler or his party, will spell her downfall. Hitler fights for a greater 
Germany; France is deeply concerned over not only her prestige, but her inde- 
pendence and even her national existence. 


Germany asserts that the fears of France are groundless or even hypocritical, 
as she is willing to guarantee peace on her western frontier. True, but at what 
price? The price, everyone knows, is a free hand for Hitler in the East and 
Mein Kampf makes quite clear the implications of that demand. Evidently not 
only is the price too high, unless properly qualified, but the principle involved 
is in direct violation of the rights of nations. Then, even assuming that France 
would be willing to disregard international law, sacrifice traditional friend- 
ships, forget services rendered, she would only be purchasing peace for today. 
But what about tomorrow or the day after tomorrow? How could she meet the 
probable demands of a greatly strengthened Germany, seeking to realize a new 
set of “legitimate” aspirations? 

Moreover, the Franco-German problem is not merely a question of prestige, 
power, or wealth, it is a problem of balance between two conflicting political 
philosophies, both of which have undoubtedly a contribution to make to the 
well-being of mankind. 

Three solutions are conceivable. First, France and Germany, fully aware 
of this tragic antagonism, unwilling or unable to effect a compromise, will 
again, at the opportune moment, attempt a settlement upon the field of battle, 
each one hoping to reduce her rival to a state of inferiority, if not permanently, 
at least for two or three generations. 

A second solution would be to continue the present diplomatic game, check- 
ing one another, neutralizing each other at every turn in the road—a wasteful 
method indeed, cause of perpetual unrest, retarding the march of progress, con- 
stantly threatening the peace of the world with a new appalling conflagration. 

The third solution, the only honorable and reasonable one, is for Germany 
and France to work, as eagerly as they choose, for the realization of their 
respective ideals and the defense of their particular interests, but with due 
respect for the rules of international justice and fair play and with an honest 
recognition of the realities of a changing world. This program is not a Utopia. 
Aristride Briand and Gustav Stresemann once attempted it with a fair measure 
of success. The most propitious atmosphere for the development of that policy 
should have been that of the League of Nations. But the acquisition of such a 
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point of view required more faith, more disinterestedness, more idealism, more 
patience than either France or Germany then possessed. 


The Franco-German problem cannot be solved immediately and once for all. 
It will be the work of many years, but it can be solved if the two governments 
are as willing as the two nations in their very hearts undoubtedly must be, and 
if neighbors will sincerely facilitate the reconciliation. Both a new attitude 
and an efficient mechanism are necessary. The new attitude is the honest re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of national policy and the arbitration of 
international claims and disputes; the mechanism is a League, so amended as 
to give all nations a reasonable guarantee of equitable treatment. France and 
Germany owe it to the world to make the necessary concessions so that their 
intellectual, spiritual and material forces may not forever be squandered in a 
stupid and hopeless rivalry, but used for the expansion and enrichment of 
civilization. 


’ 
PAUL PERIGORD 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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REVIEWS 


Beside the River Sar. Selected Poems from “En las orillas del Sar” by Rosalta 
de Castro. Translated from the Castilian, with annotations and a preface. 
By S. Griswold Morley. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1937. 
xv + 151 pp. $2.00.) 


Evidently, the road to glory seems to be wide for some and narrow for 
others. For Rosalia de Castro it has been narrow, extremely narrow. Now 
dead for more than fifty years, her name has begun to come to light only 
recently, and even today, it still remains unknown to many readers of Spanish 
literature. Hence our surprise—and our delight—at seeing that the author’s 
masterpiece, her book of poems En las orillas del Sar, has been done into 
English by Professor S$. Griswold Morley, of the Spanish Department at Berkeley. 


There are several reasons which, if they do not justify, may at least help to 
explain why Rosalia’s name was thus left in oblivion for so many years. In the 
first place, the fact that she lived a domestic, isolated life, away from all 
literary centres. Born in Santiago de Compostela in 1837, only once did she go 
to Madrid. The rest of her life until 1885 when she passed away, she spent 
in her native Galicia, in the little town of Padrén. Then there was the limited 
amount of her literary production—three books of poems and one in prose— 
together with the fact that two out of her three volumes of poetry—Cantares 
gallegos and Follas novas—were written in the Galician dialect and for the 
Galician people. A third reason, finally, was undoubtedly the very modernity 
of her poetry, which, because of its many technical innovations, made of her 
volume of poems in the Castilian language—the above-mentioned En las orillas 
del Sar—somewhat of an untimely product at the moment of its appearance, 
in 1884. It was this same modernity of her poetry, on the other hand, that 
years after, once the modernist movement led by Rubén Dario was in full 
swing, attracted the attention of the critics, who now saw in Rosalia a fore- 
runner of that movement. 


It is clear, however, that no poetry can survive as a living creation merely 
because of its technical innovations. The thing itself, rather than the way in 
which it is done, is what counts in the end. Now, not only has Rosalia’s poetry 
survived, but as time has passed and her poetic work has become better known, 
it has been constantly gaining in value, even to the point of making of Rosalia 
one of the two or three outstanding poets of the whole XIXth century in Spain. 
This in spite of all later technical innovations and in spite of the changing 
fashions through which literature in general and poetry in particular have 
passed during the last forty years. Truly, certain aspects of her poetry may 
appear as more modern or more fashionable than others; that lies in the 
nature of things; on the whole, however, it seems as if her poetry had much 
better chance not only of surviving but of steadily gaining in recognition as 
time goes on than that of many other much better known Spanish poets of the 
last century. Precisely because it depends much less on what is accidental and 
ornamental, and much more on what is essential: beauty of form, according to 
fundamental, simple standards; depth of feeling, creativeness of imagination. 

There are, of course, many different kinds of poetry. There are also many 
different definitions of the poet. At this particular moment, it is Kierkegaard’s 
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definition that comes to our mind. “What is a poet? An unhappy man whose 
lips are so formed that his laments and his cries are transformed into music 
while his soul writhes in inner torment.”2 Let the reader change “an unhappy 
man” to “an unhappy woman,” and he will have at once the definition of the 
poet Rosalia de Castro. Her life is still somewhat of a mystery to us. We know 
of her unhappy birth—she was the daughter of a priest—; we know of the 
economic distress and other misfortunes of the Murguia (Rosalia had married 
the Galician historian Manuel Marguia) family; we know of her long, painful 
and mortal sickness, things which undoubtedly had much to do with the sad- 
ness, weariness of spirit and feeling of disappointment that emanate from her 
verses. The natural inclination of the race to melancholy must also be taken 
into consideration. Yet, the sadness and the weariness are so settled and so 
deep, the disappointment so bitter, that one wonders whether there were not 
other hidden causes that might have contributed to create such a sorrowful 
mood. “Was this woman never happy?”—is the exclamation that, as Professor 
Morley says in his Preface to the English translation (p. x), the reader of 
En las orillas del Sar is likely to make. For the mood is an almost constant 
one; in the words of Professor Morley, “a monotone of sorrow” (p. x). A pes- 
simistic book, then? Not exactly. In the first place, Rosalia was a poet, not a 
philosopher, and though her sadness and melancholy permeate her vision of 
things, still the whole case remains fundamentally one of individual experience. 
But more important yet: sad as her vision of things was, in many places, par- 
ticularly in her descriptions and impressions of Nature, a world full of charm 
and beauty displays itself before the eyes of the reader. By this world the poet 
herself becomes absorbed. Then there is also art and the beauty of art: music, 
architecture, sculpture, poetry .... To this beauty of art Rosalia was equally 
sensitive, and glimpses of this beauty burst here and there through the dark- 
ness of sorrow of her verses. It is also through art and art’s beauty that the 
poet’s religious faith and hope, here and there vacillating under the strain of 
too much suffering, reappear and reaffirm themselves. An extremely sensitive 
woman, the rich treasure of her feminine soul reveals itself in notes of deep 
humanity and maternal tenderness for the exiled emigrant, for the poor, for 
the helpless child, for her patria chica ... ., notes that are also a relief from 
that sorrowful mood. In total, then, a sad, rather than a pessimistic book. 


* * * 


It was no easy task to translate En las orillas del Sar. Although Rosalia’s 
poetry is of a rather simple nature in the sense that it expresses a simple idea 
or emotion in a simple and clear manner without the grammatical twistings, 
hieroglyphic language and all the array of artificial metaphors, images and 
ornamental devices so common in modern poetry, it presents, on the other hand, 
certain difficulties of its own, as regards its translation into another language. 
Thus, for example, the difficulty resulting from the variety of meters and 
peculiar combinations that the poet makes of these meters, as well as the 
variety of rhythms and musical effects to be found in the verses of this book. 
On the whole, however, the greatest difficulty should result, it seems to us, from 
a certain elusive vagueness characteristic of the poetry of Ex Jas orillas del Sar. 
It reminds one of the Galician mists—brétemas, as they are called—among 


1Entweder Oder. Ubersetzt von Wolfgang Pfleiderer und Christoph 
Schrempf, vol. I, Jena, 1922, p. 17. 
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which this poetry was written. Essentially musical, not so much in the sonority 
of its language as in the rhythmic cadence of its emotional inspiration, this 
kind of poetry requires also a musical, not a sculpture-like translation. Poems, 
stanzas, lines and even words are here like so many single notes of a melodic 
mood. This melodic mood—which is in the end what really counts—is what, as 
it seems to us, Professor Morley has caught and preserved in the English text. 
His translation is not—it could not have been, otherwise it would have been a 
failure—a literal one; it is a faithful one: faithful to the idea, faithful to the 
emotion, faithful to the mood expressed. Faithful also to the spirit of poetry, 
which requires that a translation should be a translation, of course, but also, 
and first of all, a work of poetry in the language of the translation. A some- 
what more reflective tone in the English than in the Spanish text may perhaps 
be detected here and there; it may be only a question of the difference between 
the two languages; or it may simply be that the author of this review has 
read many times the original text and is haunted by its spring-like freshness of 
inspiration. 

Not all the poems of En lay orillas del Sar have been translated, but only, 
as indicated in the title, a selected number of them, which are undoubtedly the 
best of the collection, and the ones which, for a foreign reader, mean the most. 
(Personally we miss the poem Margarita, one of the most dramatic of the book, 
and one in which, as Azorin remarks, “Rosalia .... ha expresado un hondo 
sentimiento de humanidad y de cordialidad.”2 We miss also the poem Los 
robles, in our opinion, one of the best of the whole collection, as a picture of 
life and as an impression of Nature. Perhaps it was a certain note of patriotic 
localism that decided the translator to leave it out.) 

Beside the River Sar includes, in opposite pages, both the original text and 
the translation. It includes also several illustrations. In the Preface Professor 
Morley gives a brief resumé of the life of Rosalia and a fine appreciation of 
the poetry of En las orillas del Sar. Several notes at the end and a Bibliography 
of selected items conclude the volume. 

Beside the River Sar is elegantly edited. 

CESAR BARJA 
University of California at Los Angeles 


7 o * 


Vordgine sin fondo. By Antonio Heras. (Madrid, Espana-Calpe, 1936. 210 pp.) 

Sefior Heras’ last book, Vordgine sin fondo, has a well-defined place in the 
history of contemporary Spanish literature. It belongs to what since the days 
of the “Generation of 1898” is customary to call “literatura de los pueblos.” 
In what particular form this literature presents itself, whether in a simple 
sketch, a novel, essay, drama, or even a poem, is of a rather secondary im- 
portance. Much more important is, besides the question of the subject matter, 
the peculiar combination of artistic and social motives to which this kind of 
literature owed its origin and which in the end gives character to it. Sefior 
Heras has chosen in this case the form of the novel—the novel built around a 
simple plot and developed in a series of sketch-like pictures. Briefly, as regards 
the plot, it is the sad story of two unmarried middle-aged sisters, Encarnacién 
and Isabel, who, having been left in a precarious economic condition at their 





2“Rosalia de Castro,” in Andando y pensando, Madrid, 1929, p. 232. 
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father’s death, must now face life alone and in so doing go through the hard- 
ships and humiliations resulting from a certain social order of things. All their 
efforts—or rather the efforts of Isabel, the only one who struggles—to overcome 
misery having proved futile, nothing is now left for the two sisters but simply 
to go down. And down they go along a road that having begun in economic 
misery, ends in physical and spiritual desolation and, finally, in death. 


Simple as the story is, it constitutes a poignant tragedy. To be sure, cases 
of economic distress and suffering like that of these two women may and, as a 
matter of fact, do happen to anybody anywhere. The meaning of the tragedy 
in this case lies, therefore, rather than in the particular nature of the events 
themselves, in the special circumstances in which these events take place, i. e., 
in the social conditions prevailing at a certain time in a certain locality. Thus, 
what in the ordinary individual case may be only a simple accident, becomes 
under such social circumstances a fatality, and so indeed, as a fatality, we see 
go down the lives of the two heroines, not as the result of any sin of their own, 
but simply as the consequence of the social forces, vices, and conventions that 
surround them. Hence the social significance of Vordgine sin fondo and our 
reason for classifying the novel among the so-called “literatura de los pueblos.” 
For it goes without saying that, in order to make visible the social aspect of 
the problem, the author had to give the reader a rather full account of the 
social environment of the place where the story occurs, this social environment 
being in the last analysis the real cause of the tragedy befalling the two sisters. 
The same social environment comes to be in the end, therefore, the real hero 
of the novel. As to the particular place in which the story develops, the author 
calls it by the fictitious name of Villaplana. It makes no difference how he may 
call it; the Villaplana of Vordgine sin fondo is nothing but a Spanish town— 
a town the real name of which may be, for example, Ciudad Real (there are 
plenty of indications in the novel to serve as a cue). 


Of the characters of the two sisters it is that of Isabel that will impress 
herself on the mind of the reader. Still young and full of charm, lively, resolute, 
she has a personality of her own. She is also the one who struggles and 
suffers—suffers deeply, more than she herself is able to express. In the end, 
however, it is the social picture of the fictitious-real Villaplana that most 
attracts the reader’s interest. Without losing himself in details, only through 
the selection and elaboration of certain culminating aspects, the author has 
succeeded in rendering a vivid picture of the social conditions and atmosphere 
of the town in question. And it is by placing the sad fate of the two sisters 
against this background, as a part of it, that the story of their lives becomes 
also an impressive tragedy. 


CESAR BARJA 
University of California at Los Angeles 
e 2 *¢ 
Shakespeare in Germany: 1740-1815. By R. Pascal. (Cambridge at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1937.) 
Readers of Friedrich Gundolf’s Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist who 
have been inspired by his brilliant treatment of the reception of Shakespeare 


in Germany to make a first-hand study of the subject, have all too frequently 
had their first enthusiasm dampened by the labor of assembling the necessary 
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materials. The present volume of short excerpts from German criticism of 
Shakespeare during the period 1740-1815, edited with an introduction by 
R. Pascal, Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, at least partially over- 
comes that difficulty, and is worthy of a place in the working library of every 
student of Shakespeare alongside the volume of Shakespeare Criticism selected 
from the English critics by D. Nichol Smith. The scope of the book may be 
roughly indicated by the fact that in the 130 pages of excerpts, twenty-six 
critics are represented—Goethe, Herder, Gerstenberg, and Adam Miller most 
extensively with from ten to twenty pages each. 

For the student of Germany, the changing attitude ewwent Shakespeare 
exhibited by these criticisms as they are read in chronological order, are an 
extremely interesting reflection of the rapid evolution of German intellectual 
life through Rationalism, Sturm und Drang, Classicism, and Romanticism. 
In his introductory essay Mr. Pascal emphasizes the sociological aspects of this 
evolution, which he formulates (p. 2) as follows: “In the mirror of its criticism 
of Shakespeare we see successively the awakening of the middle class from 
dogma and intellectual control; its leap toward emancipation and self-assertion ; 
its accommodation with its own social impotence; its self-denial in its resistance 
to the doctrines of the French Revolution, in its support of the Catholic Church 
and of Legitimism.” 

To the critical excerpts are appended some twenty pages of samples from 
German translations of Shakespeare, parallel passages from the various trans- 
lations where possible. A short bibliography and a chronological table are addi- 
tional aids to the student making a preliminary survey of the field. Gundolf’s 
book remains the classic work on Shakespeare in Germany; Mr. Pascal’s col- 
lection of criticism provides an excellent introduction to it, especially for the 
less advanced student who does not already possess the familiarity with the 
field which Gundolf assumes. 

C. W. Hacce 
University of California at Los Angeles 


2 * * 


La amistad de los mejores. By Maria Alicia Dominguez. (El Ateneo, Buenos 
Aires, 1935. 155 pp.) 

In this group of five stimulating essays Maria Alicia Dominguez takes up 
in sequence: Mujeres, as writers, as inspiration to men, and as extraordinary 
characters; Nuestra civilizacién, reflections on the spirit of our times; Premios 
y estimulos, an open letter to an unsuccessful author reminding him of many 
famous careers which overcame weak beginnings; La amistad de los mejores, 
a treatise on love and friendship; and finally Romance, concerning the eternal 
feminine search for romance and Prince Charming. 

In her paragraphs on Mujeres extraordinarias we find an excellent critical 
analysis of the heroines of Ibsen. They are all women living in a man’s world, 
judged by man’s laws, unhappy, spiritual, great in sacrifice and noble in 
defeat. “Enrique Ibsen parece hondamente penetrado del aforismo del fil6sofo 
cristiano: ‘La mujer es un ser misterioso, nacido para amar y sufrir.’ Y por 
eso Ilevé al estudio del alma feminina una piedad grave y atenta, un discerni- 
miento amplio y justo, que en muchos casos escapé a la vulgar comprensién.” 
Maria Alicia Dominguez presents these women with the understanding of one 
who has experienced many of their tragedies. 
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Nuestra civilizacién is a critical essay on the misplaced emphasis of our 
generation. The writer thinks that our civilization is not a happy one, sus- 
pended as it is between world war and economic collapse cn the one hand, and 
an unknown nascent era on the other. “El primer y peor fruto de esta civili- 
zacién,” says Maria Alicia Dominguez, “frutos que casi todos recogen y comen, 
es esa fuga de lo verdadero. Ese temor a la existencia maxima cuyo com- 
plemento y consecuencia es lo bello, significa precisamente el renunciamiento de 
la Belleza, que es todo el valor de la vida humana.” Then Rousseau-fashion, 
she adds: “Al huir de lo natural, por obra de la educacién y sus modelos ejem- 
plares, hemos abominado de lo verdadero y hemos perdido lo hermoso.” Man- 
kind occupies an unenviable position in this scheme of things: “Fl hombre que 
antes era esclavo de otros, ahora lo es de si mismo. 2Cémo se ha Ilegado a 
eso? Por una educacién o inculcacién mediante la escuela, el periodismo, y el 
ambiente de la calle; por la imitacién de las falsas superioridades, o la adop- 
cién de un criterio moral artificioso y del mas estipido y nefasto de los cultos; 
el culto de si mismo. Asi cada hombre aprendié y sigue aprendiendo a satis- 
facerse, bajo el pretexto de superar el nivel comin de la humanidad. No es 
capaz de renunciar a ciertas cosas, para ganar otras mejores.” 


Ours is the worship of vastness, vast buildings, vast egotisms, vast ugliness, 
vast tragedies. It is a megalomania perpetuating the worst characteristics of 
history, accentuating the meanest instincts of self-glorification. The tenets of 
our creed are utility, nationalism, hatred and war. The author attributes this 
present epoch of gongoristic decadence to the holocaust of 1914. “Desde entonces 
vivimos en la franca decadencia evidenciada por esa crisis. Pero en América 
sdlo la hemos vivido de reflejo.” Therefore, it is in America that we must 
seek for the redemption of mankind. The New World must show the Old 
World a new path toward peace and progress. 


For the individual the solution is difficult, but clear: “Limitar deseos, que 
es igual a suprimir necesidades. El] hombre actual debe arrancarse de si mismo, 
para comenzar su cura. Sélo el retorno a lo simple y natural puede salvarlo.” 
This solution, unfortunately, is an unrealistic ideal. The writer longs for an 
impossible turning back of the pages of history without their inevitable con- 
comitance of bloodshed and social degeneration. However, to Maria Alicia 
Dominguez this would not mean that we should strive for her ideal less. 
It should remain a goal to be approached even if never attained. A writer 
imbued with one of the ’isms would advise us to destroy the fabric of our past, 
to sweep away the ruins and build our society on a new foundation. Maria 
Alicia Dominguez presents the woman’s viewpoint. The writer imbued with 
the ’ism would be a man. 


Premios y estimulos is weakened by occasional triteness, but most of it 
rings true. The writer tells us that the only thing which can defeat an artist 
is defeat itself. Criticism, no matter how bitter nor how widespread, cannot 
do it. But the artist must remember that “la tierra no se entraga al labrador, 
sin que la rompa su esfuerzo y su fatiga.” 


The last essay in the book, Romance, at first glance seems surprisingly old 
fashioned. The author doubts that young girls and women of today know 
happiness to the extent that their mothers did. She wonders whether a widow, 
the mother of eleven children, who has married a man twenty-five years her 
senior does not continue to believe in her ideal and continue to defend it in her 
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daughters and grand-daughters long after those daughters and grand-daughters 
have experienced the freedom of utter and devastating disillusion. “Rotas las 
prohibiciones, borrados los limites morales y desvanecidos los antiguos con- 
ceptos, encuentro que la joven no ha ganado en libertad, que sus ilusiones son 
mas funestas y sus desencantos peores.” Perhaps this is the author’s way of 
writing her own autobiography. 


We may not agree with any of the tenets expressed in this group of essays 
entitled La amistad de los mejores, but I think that any of us will find them 
intensely stimulating reading. Maria Alicia Dominguez more than makes up 
in feeling what she may lack in cold historical logic. Her woman’s viewpoint 
sheds new light on this world which man has made and which he seems bent 
on pulling toward horrible destruction. 

Joun A. Crow 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The Student’s Balzac. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by Walter Scott 
Hastings. (F. S. Crofts and Co., 1937. Introduction 16 pp., + Bibliography 
2 pp., + Text 222 pp., + Notes 23 pp. $3.00.) 


It is obviously no simple matter to prepare for student use a group of 
extracts from the writings of any great author. And, when such a novelist as 
Balzac is chosen, the problem is especially difficult. Material must be chosen 
which will present the writer and his work to the student who finds Balzac 
included in his course of reading and this material must provide a fairly 
accurate impression. There will also be the hope that this limited contact may 
lead to the desire for a more extensive acquaintance and give sufficient 
guidance for intelligent interpretation of all that may later be read independently. 


At first thought, it would seem that there should be no difficulty in gather- 
ing material. The very richness is the first obstacle. The Comédie Humaine 
is a vast panorama. It offers a veritable world of individuals taken from all 
classes of society, from all sorts of professions and occupations and these 
characters are placed in all the varied settingse that a society can present. 
Moreover, this society and its age are totally unfamiliar to the ordinary Amer- 
ican student. Balzac, too, is not a brief and casual author. His facile pen is 
ever ready to put down exhaustively,—and often exhaustingly—a vast mass of 
descriptive matter mingled with his personal reactions to the society in which 
he lived. It is therefore no simple task to make necessary abbreviations with- 
out distorting the picture that he essays to paint. Finally, the selections should 
give an accurate notion of Balzac’s method of producing the illusion of reality,— 
in short, to show how he accumulates and harmonizes details. 

Balzac is a good illustration of Sainte-Beuve’s contention that an author’s 
work must be interpreted in the light of his life experiences. Professor Hastings 
provides in the introduction an excellent account of the man. It contains the 
essentials in a brief space and prepares the student, who may wish to investi- 
gate more thoroughly, for an intelligent reading of such critical accounts as 
those of Taine and Brunetiére. In the two following pages there is indication 
of the more significant works; and, particularly, there is mention of the Balzac 
Bibliography (1929) and the Indexes (1930) by Royce. 
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As was just indicated, the choice of selections is always a matter of con- 
troversy. Each reader of Balzac will have his own personal preferences, 
Professor Hastings wisely places at the beginning Balzac’s own Avant-Propos, 
Here the novelist explains his intentions. The first two selections,—Un Episode 
sous la Terreur and L’Illustre Gaudissart—show Balzac’s method without the 
complications of the prolixity of the longer novels. We must confess a prefer- 
ence for Gobseck or Le Curé de Tours for this purpose. The remainder of the 
text is taken from Eugénie Grandet. The editor has skillfully reduced to some 
160 pages a novel of nearly 500 pages. He gives the famous gallery of por- 
traits that show the petty world of Saumur society; it is a characteristic Balzac 
description. Then, in succession, follow the account of the arrival of Charles 
Grandet, of his father’s suicide, of Eugénie’s young love, of Grandet’s attitude, 
of the sufferings of the girl and her mother from the domestic tyrant, the death 
of the mother and father, the return of Charles, the redemption of his honor 
when Eugénie pays his father’s debts, Charles’ marriage and Eugénie’s own 
nominal marriage. The condensation is most deftly done. The student will 
have gained a real insight into Balzac and his work, an insight that is greatly 
facilitated by the excellent comments found in the notes at the end of the 
book. Perhaps Le Pére Goriot might have served just as well as the piéce de 
résistance;—we feel so. The same condensation might be made, and with 
equally successful results. But does it matter? 


This edition of Balzac is presented in excellent form. It is most attractively 
printed, and the proof has been read with great care. This edition by Professor 
Hastings, in our opinion, constitutes the most satisfactory introduction to Balzac 
that has so far appeared as a school edition. 


H. R. BrusH 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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Anthology of Modern French Literature. By Irville C. Lecompte and Colbert 
Searles. (Revised Edition. Henry Holt and Co., 1937. xii + Text 617 pp., + 
Biographical Appendix 97 pp., + Index 2 pp. $2.50.) 

At the present time, when the portion of the college curriculum devoted to 
foreign language study has been so greatly shortened, a well-selected anthology 
becomes a practical necessity for two reasons. It gives material for varied 
reading; it serves as the basis for the survey course that regularly must pre- 
cede any period courses. 


The task of editing an anthology is not easy when one is confronted with a 
literature so vast, so diversified, and of such sustained excellence as that of 
France. To avoid platitudes we refrain from reciting in detail what must be 
self-evident. Suffice it to say, as do the editors in their preface to the first 
edition (1931) that no anthology will completely satisfy. Inclusions and omis- 
sions will always be subject to argument. 


This anthology really begins with the 17th century,—most anthologies do 
because most survey courses start with 1600. But the editors preface with a 
number of selections from the 16th century. Rabelais, Montaigne, Du Bellay 
and Ronsard are chosen here as the representatives. There are also instructive 
comments upon French verse of the period, together with a few specimens 
from Froissart and Villon, as illustrations of the type of verse-forms rejected 
by the Pléiade. 
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It would lead us far beyond the scope of a short review were we to attempt 
any discussion of the choice of selections from 1600 to the present day. In our 
opinion the inclusions have been most wise. Hardly any significant writer has 
been omitted; also, the passages selected are those commonly held to be repre- 
sentative. Interspersed with these are short items of comment upon the authors 
by their contemporaries. There are, in addition, discussions of various impor- 
tant movements,—e. g., Préciosité, the Salons, Cafés and Clubs of the 18th 
Century, the Grande Encyclopédie, Romanticism, the Comédie Humaine, Real- 
ism, Naturalism, Symbolism, the doctrine of “L’Art pour |’Art” and the Par- 
nassian Group, so that the elementary student receives an intelligent orienta- 
tion. The Biographical Appendices give in an astonishingly small compass the 
essential details of the lives of the writers, their characteristics, the trend of 
the chief works, and the relations with contemporary men and movements. 
In short, it would be hard to conceive of any group of selections which can 
provide in the same number of pages a more satisfying amount of material. 


Queries are, of course, possible. Why omit entirely such an interesting 
exponent of romanticism as George Sand? Or such a significant memoir-writer 
as Saint-Simon? Or, does the nature of the drama make it necessary to pass 
over Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Marivaux, Beaumarchais and Augier? Surely, 
a couple of pages from Les Précieuses Ridicules would cast additional light 
upon the movement concerned. However, the editors are trying to keep within 
the limit of some 600 pages and they themselves have recognized what we have 


just mentioned. 


Incomplete? Of course, any anthology must be somewhat unsatisfactory be- 
cause it represents only a nibble here and there. Most works need to be read 
in entirety to arrive at full appreciation and understanding. Yet, if the nibbles 
are sufficiently tasty, they may create a desire for this more extended perusal. 
And, because there will be at least a passing acquaintance with more than one 
author, there is a fair chance that later study will be of richer significance. 
In our opinion, the editors have furnished in this anthology a good stimulus. 
It is decidedly the best single volume anthology yet placed in the hands of the 
American college student. 


H. R. BrusH 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* * e 


Outline History of Spanish Literature. By Ralph S. Boggs. (D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1936. iii + 154 pp. $.60.) 

Those who seek to master the essentials of Spanish literature from epic 
times through the generation of 1898 now possess a valuable aid in this lucid 
manual, designed primarily for use in the “survey course.” It is an abridge- 
ment as well as a key to the works of Northup, Mérimée and Morley, and 


Romera-Navarro. 


(Chapman’s History of Spain was consulted for historical 


chronology.) Each unit in the outline, summarizing the indispensable regard- 
ing outstanding books, writers, and literary movements, is followed by page 
references which facilitate further reading in these standard histories of 
Spanish literature and in a limited number of general studies written in English. 
One wishes that this bibliographical element might have been expanded to 


include suggestive pages of interpretative criticism by Azorin, César Barja, 
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and others, so that facts might be illumined and vitalized by aesthetic appre- 
ciation. But additional titles can readily be supplied and listed on the blank 
sides left conveniently on alternate pages for notation. The aim of the work 
is, after all, minimum essentials, and it is admirably achieved by the pointed 
characterizations—free for the most part from obnoxious superlatives and 
clichés (although the rhetorical figure to flower is somewhat overworked) ,— 


the clear-cut style, almost racy in spots, and the logical, flexible arrangement of 
the subject matter by genres. 


Through careful revision the author has reduced factual errors to a mini- 
mum. (I note, however, that Granada is listed as a natural region, p. 2; that 
the verso de arte mayor is described as “rimed typically ABABBCCB,” p. 12.) 
The objections which arise on reading the text pertain rather to the judgment 
exercised in determining essentials and to the sacrifice of nuance or perspective 
in order to achieve conciseness. Foremost authors and works fail at times, in 
my opinion, to tower sufficiently above lesser ones when an interpretation of 
the subtleties of genius is required rather than a listing of factual data. (E. g,, 
the Poema de Mio Cid in relation to other epic works, p. 6; Garcilaso as con- 
trasted with Boscan, pp. 30, 32; Fray Luis de Leén in relation to Herrera. 
Some would consider the attribute “spiritual,” applied to poetic emotion, more 
suitable to Leén than to Herrera. A mention of the lira would add complete- 
ness to the presentation of Fray Luis de Leén’s poetry, p. 48. The section on 
Lope de Vega fails somewhat to capture the greatness of his art, perhaps 
through its insistence on dramatic theory, pp. 54, 56. A more effective placing 
of the Moorish tale would be before the pastoral novel, I think, rather than 
after Cervantes, p. 78.) 


As to nuance, overstatement has given rise in certain instances to half- 
truths. Concerning medieval literary canons we read that “medieval writers 
strove for more modern and more beautiful expression” which is quite vague 
and overlooks the dominant principle of amplification in the light of moral 
precepts, p. 4. It is misleading to read that the Coflas of Jorge Manrique 
sing “the futility of human striving” if we consider the poem a paean to the 
heroic achievements of Rodrigo Manrique as well as a regret for the evan- 
escence of worldly goods, p. 16. There is slight exaggeration in the statement 
that the Renascence “broke definitely with medieval tradition” even when 
referring to general European developments, p. 26. The Cadrcel de amor is not 
written “chiefly” but partially in the form of letters, p. 42. One questions the 
classification of the Cuestién de amor as “the best of the many[?] imitations 
of the Carcel de amor when in truth it follows very freely the novelistic for- 
mula of this work, p. 44. In the light of Barbara Matulka’s study of Juan de 
Flores, Grimalte y Gradisa is more than “an incoherent continuation of 
Boccaccio’s Fiammetta,” p. 44. If a superlative must be used, it would be more 
acceptable to characterize San Juan de la Cruz as the greatest of the mystic 
poets rather than the “greatest of the Mystics,” p. 82. Las Moradas is described 
as Santa Teresa’s “best Mystic work”; most profound or most lofty would 
appear to be more exact, p. 82. To the admirer of Meléndez Valdés the phrase 
“wavering external sweetness” fails to convey adequately the nature of his 
poetry, p. 96. 


The omissions which I have noted are likewise of minor importance. No 
mention is made of the fables as an element in the content of the Libro de buen 
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amor, p. 10; of Arthurian material in El caballero Cifar, p. 22; of Rosalia de 
Castro among poets of the late nineteenth century, pp. 106, 107; of Angel 
Guerra among the works of Galdds although several lines are given to Dota 
Perfecta since “many consider this his best novel,” p. 128; of Belarmino y 
Apolonio in listing the outstanding works of Ramén Pérez de Ayala, p. 144; 
of Dota Inés in listing the principal works of Azorin, p. 146. Clarin and 
Gabriel Miré are excluded, possibly for the sake of compactness. In general 
the treatment of the late nineteenth and the twentieth centuries is inferior to 
that of the earlier periods. Especially arbitrary in the choice of details and 
the enumeration of works are the sections on contemporary figures as Ortega y 
Gasset, Ramon Pérez de Ayala, Martinez Sierra and Miguel de Unamuno. 


One hastens to repeat, however, that clarity and effective workmanship are 
distinctive virtues of this text; minor differences of opinion can readily be 
brought into forcus through additional reading and discussion. The neat paper 
binding, the clear printing and page arrangement, and the chronological table 
tabulating literary developments by historical periods which concludes the 
volume further enhance its usefulness. This manual from North Carolina comes 
as a fitting epilogue to the labors of American scholars since 1925 in east, west, 
and the central region, to provide suitable materials for the study of Spanish 
literary history. 

ANNA KRAUSE 
University of California at Los Angeles 












TEXT BOOKS 
FRENCH 


Unified French Course. An Integrated Course for Beginners. 
Lecompte and Myrtle Violet Sundeen. 
vi + 600 + Ixix pp.) 


By Irville C, 
(D. C. Heath and Company, 1937, 


Here is an elementary grammar which will command the attention of a 
teacher of French, especially if he or she be a teacher in a high school or junior 
college, for the authors have composed and compiled a wealth of interesting 
and informative material on French civilization and culture to accompany the 
study of French grammar, and have presented this material in one thick volume 
which pleases by its arrangement and format. 


Following closely the aims to be achieved in an elementary French course, 
as defined by the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, 
the authors have provided “a flexible program of materials for instruction, so 
arranged as to enable the teacher, with a minimum expenditure of time and 
thought, to keep each student interested and achieving at the maximum rate of 
his or her ability,” and to adapt the text to the specific needs of any class. 
They have set up “a maximum rather than a minimum program, graded in its 
principal content to the level of achievement of students of average capacity, 
but providing additional material (starred in text) especially designed for indi- 
viduals and classes above the mean in ability, maturity, or willingness to work.” 
They have given to the book “a double scheme of arrangement: by days, 
150 chapters, including the cultural essays, for the convenience of high school 
classes; by units, each unit consisting of two or three lessons on the same topic 
for junior college or adult education classes.” 


Upon opening the book one’s eyes are immediately arrested by the direct- 
ness of the presentation, for the texts are illustrated by drawings typical of 
those found in grammars employed for the direct method in teaching. The first 
ten lessons which comprise the first part of the book form an excellent intro- 
duction to the French language for the débutant. There is no presentation of 
grammar, but one of short texts, in form of conversations between professor 
and pupil, on the classroom and its objects, on numbers and expressions of 
time, on family life, and on the geography of France, which by their subject 
matter and their easily assimilated vocabularies will enable the student to 
express himself in French in a very short time. He will be further aided by 
the comparisons of the differences of pronunciation in English and in French, 
by the exercises of diagramed sentences which illustrate the accent of the 
French phrase and sentence, and lastly, by the excellent drills for the pro- 
nunciation of French vowels and consonants, drills which are composed of 
words written in the phonetic alphabet. 


With the eleventh lesson begins the “flexible program” mentioned. The 
general arrangement is as follows: first, a reading text (Aventures de Paul, 
a serial) for vocabulary study and conversation; then a “lecture preparatoire” 
composed of a text inspired by the preceding one and offering examples of the 
grammatical principles to be presented in English in the following unit. Every 
ninth lesson constitutes a grammatical review. Sandwiched in between these 
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grammatical units, and at regular intervals, are texts in English on French 
civilization (history, government, universities, architecture, etc.), and, for sight 
reading, anecdotes, chosen from French periodicals, which by their reality will 
interest and amuse the student (Lindbergh a Paris, Michel Souris). The authors 
have chosen Les Misérables and La Derniére Classe, among others, as reading 
texts and have composed sets of good questions and exercises to accompany 
them. This unit is then followed by a final grammatical summary with the 
text La Carafe d’eau, a detective story by Arséne Lupin, offered as sight reading. 
In spite of the bulk of material presented, the vocabularies (recognition and 
active) are well chosen and adequate, for the authors have consulted the 
Vander Boke French Word Book, the Cheydleur French Idiom List and the 
word count by Thorndike. 


A very definite care has been given to illustrate profusely the texts by many 
excellent photographs which offer useful realia as well as the interesting maps 
of Paris and of France on the inside covers. 

As a fitting unit to close the book, and one in keeping with its title, the 
authors give a selection of French songs which will please student and teacher, 
for there are such favorites as Au Clair de la Lune, Ma Normandie, Malbrough 
s’en va-t-en guerre. 


The appendix comprises a good reference table of regular and irregular 
verbs, admirable vocabularies, and an index. 
L. GARDNER MILLER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


French Commercial Correspondence and Readings. By Louis J. Fish and 
William B. Snow. (The Gregg Publishing Company, 1937.) 

French Commercial Correspondence and Readings should be put in the 
hands not only of those interested in commerce but also of those desirous of 
enlarging their technical and even their everyday vocabulary. With its method 
which proceeds from the simple to the complex, and the great number of letters 
on the most various subjects, it is within the reach of even beginning students 
of French, and it should quickly enable them, if not to write, at least to trans- 
late any letter. 


Our only regret is that the correspondence is sometimes too literally trans- 
lated from the English, that a loose punctuation brings here and there con- 
fusion or ambiguity, and that the rules of syntax are not what we should call 
strictly observed. For example, we find: Page 13: “Vous recevrez des nouveaux 
renseignements” Is it not in greater conformity with grammar to say: “Vous 
recevrez de nouveaux renseignements”? Page 19: “... et je désire la juste 
confiance .. .”. Whose “juste confiance”? Page 37: “Auriez-vous la bonté de 
nous donner les noms de quelques-uns de vos amis qui aimeraient 4 lire ce beau 
livre afin que nous puissions y trouver un plus grand débouché.” The author 
meant a market for it, i. e., the book. In this case /ui should have been used 
instead of y which, with the verb trouver, conveys the idea of there. 

Page 39: “Sans aucun doute vous savez bien que depuis plus de dix ans 
nous sommes dans le commerce des machines a écrire 4 Paris.” A Paris placed 
after nous sommes would keep the ironist from asking whether machines a 
écrire a Paris are a new type of machines. 
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Page 47: “. . . vous trouverez une liste détaillée des articles dont j’ai besoin 
et pour lesquels je vous fais une commande...” The French usually say 
faire une commande d’articles and not faire une commande pour des articles. 


Page 54: “L’éducation . . . est directement responsable pour la demande. . .” 
The French use the preposition de after responsable. 


Page 54: “. .. entre les heures de sept heures et demie et neuf heures et 
demie.” Why not entre sept heures, etc.? There would not be so many heures. 


Page 63: “. .. faute de renseignements auxquels on pouvait ajouter foi.” 
No doubt French syntax would require the subjunctive. 


Page 67: “. . . et nous ne pouvons attendre davantage pour notre argent.” 
The French do not say attendre pour, except before an infinitive. 


Page 79: “Ayant d’importants versements 4 faire, les exigences de ces 
affaires nécessitent que vous répondiez . . .” According to the rules of syntax 


the present participle of an adverbial clause should refer to the subject of the 
main clause. 


Page 83: The French often use sur instead of au sujet de after renseigner 
and renseignement. 


Page 112: “...vu la demande toujours croissante pour les...” The 
French use the preposition de after demander. 
As for the excerpts from French reviews, we find them very instructive. 


However, we notice a slight error on page 212: If the world production of 


rice is 4,000,000 bushels, we don’t see how that of Louisiana alone can be 
20,000,000 bushels, etc. 


It is the more regrettable to find these and other mistakes which have 
escaped the attention of the authors, since the book, as a whole, is most com- 
mendable from the point of view of its plan and of its useful material. 


M. BIENCOURT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* + + 


Quelques Textes Naturalistes. By Jean-Albert Bédé. (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1937.) 


Quelques Textes Naturalistes is recommended to those who desire to 
familiarize themselves with the school of Emile Zola, the influence of which 
is still affecting the contemporary novel. The introduction, with a history of 
naturalism, its origins, its development, and a sketch of its most important 
representatives, is an excellent resume of what the student should learn in 
order to fully appreciate the selections. 


It seems that explaining the word “naturalism” is a difficult task since most 
dictionaries and manuals have failed in the attempt. The editor himself, in 
his definition, seems to have been concerned too much with the aim and not 
enough with the method of naturalism. If he had more emphasized the funda- 
mental principle of determinism which governs positive science, he would have 
been brought to underline the importance which the author of the Rougon- 
Macquart attached to the factors of human behavior: temperament, environ- 
ment and circumstance. 


The selections are no doubt judicious and presented with clear and instruc- 
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tive notes, but we may ask whether stories such as Le Voleur, and Decore are 
more typical of naturalism than of realism, since besides reproducing some of 
the ideas expounded by Zola’s group, two other tendencies may be observed in 
Maupassant: one, to follow Flaubert’s method without any consideration but 
that of faithfulness to art and reality; the other, to study his characters in the 
manner of Paul Bourget. 


In spite of the difficulty inherent in a classification of the works of writers 
who, although they accepted the main lines of the doctrine of naturalism, fol- 
lowed the inclinations of their own temperament, we believe that the author 
has done an excellent piece of work and has brought a real contribution to the 
study of a school so often discredited because so often misunderstood. 

M. BIENCOURT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Seventeenth Century French Prose and Poetry. Edited by Henri Peyre and 
Elliott M. Grant. (D. C. Heath and Company, 1937.) 


Seventeenth Century French Prose and Poetry is another anthology but it 
differs from many by the abundant notes presented with a clarity worthy of 
the century in question, and also by an “ampler and,” as we have not to be as 
modest as the authors, let us say certainly instead of “perhaps better choice” of 
material. Indeed, praise should be given them for an extensive (as far as the 
word “extensive” may be applied to an anthology) representation of such 
writers as Pascal. La Rochefoucauld, La Fontaine, Boileau, Bossuet, Mme. de 
Sévigné, La Bruyere, and Fénelon who, in France, occupy such a high rank in 
the programs of secondary education. 


We were especially glad to find La Fontaine restored to the honor he de- 
serves, and a good number of his best fables many of which are not far from 
being masterpieces. But we have looked in vain for Corneille, Moliére and 
Racine of whom the editors themselves recognize that they “forment depuis 
longtemps la base de toute éducation littéraire francaise.” Whatever their 
reasons may be, we are sorry that the editors have not seen fit to quote scenes 
from Corneille and Racine to illustrate their different conceptions of tragedy, 
and to give us at least a sample of the prose or poetry of Moliére. 

As it is the purpose of an anthology to reproduce the most typical passages 
by which an author’s method and style can be easily recognized, not only would 
some selections from these authors complete this book, so good in other respects, 
but they would also enable the reader to compare their different techniques 
and their respective treatment of characters, as well as to study the evolution 
of French versification in the course of the seventeenth century. 

M. BIENCOURT 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * aa 


Rousseau: Selections from the Confessions and Réveries d’un Promeneur soli- 
taire. Edited by S. F. Will and P. E. Jacob. (Henry Holt and Company, 1937. 
$1.20.) 

These selections are “intended primarily for those students who are being 
introduced to Rousseau for the first time.” The book contains an Introduction 
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in French of about 40 pages, treating of Rousseau’s life and work and reveal- 
ing a real acquaintance with studies of Rousseau. It ends with a paragraph 
citing the names of outstanding Rousseau scholars, both in America and abroad. 
Then follow the chapters from the Confessions on childhood, adolescence, 
Mme. de Warens, vagabondage, le Charmettes, Therése Le Vasseur, Mme. 
d’Houdetot, and Grimm (in all 163 pp.). Of the Réweries, the editors have 
chosen the two most significant ones, the fifth (describing the sojourn on the 
Lac de Bienne) and the ninth (discussing and attempting to justify Rousseau’s 
treatment of his children). The text is followed by notes and vocabulary— 
but, alas, the editors neglected to include in the vocabulary the French intro- 
duction, which will offer some difficulty to students. 


F. J. CROWLEY 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Bernardin de St. Pierre: Paul et Virginie. Edited with Introductions, notes and 
vocabulary by A. W. Thompson. (Appleton-Century Company, 1937. $1.20.) 

Professor Thompson states that “this is the first time that the complete text 
of Paul et Virginie has been offered to American students in an edition equipped 
with notes and vocabulary.” His work has been painstakingly prepared, as is 
shown by the considerable efforts he has made to obtain identification of certain 
items of Mauritian flora and fauna. He has chosen as the basis of his text the 
édition de luxe published in 1806 during the author’s life. The Introduction is 
given over to a brief treatment of St. Pierre’s restléss life and to a discussion 
of the Etudes de la Nature and its chapter, Paul et Virginie. His deep admira- 
tion for Rousseau is pointed out and reference is made to the influence of the 
story on the rather ungrateful author of Atala. A selected bibliography of 
critical studies is added to enable the student to guide his own research. A map 
of the Ile de France and reproductions of eighteenth century illustrations are 
included to make the book more attractive. This charming prose poem and 
exotic love idyll always appeals, and its simple language (except for the flora 
and fauna) recommends it for use in secondary French classes. 


F. J. CRowLey 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* + > 


GERMAN 


Aus der deutschen Geschichte. Readings from German History. By Dorothea 
Eltzner and Paul Radenhausen. (Henry Holt and Company, 1937. $1.44.) 


The aim and purpose of the book are to give the intermediate student a 
broad survey of German history. The book contains valuable information about 
practically all the more important phases of German history. We learn some- 
thing about the customs, religious and social, of the early Germanic tribes, 
about their first contact with other nations and Christianity, about the mighty 
court of Charlemagne and the ensuing age of medieval chivalry. The rise of 
a new class, the burgher, introduces a new era; towns and trade develop, com- 
merce expands. And a new chapter of history is opened when Luther nails the 
famous 95 Theses on the doors of the Wittenberg Cathedral. Modern history 
has begun, and the events now follow in rapid succession: Thirty Years’ War, 
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Der Grosse Kurfiirst, Emigration to America, Frederick the Great and the 
rise of Prussia, the awakening of science, industry, and literature, Bismarck, 
the first empire, the republic, and the present regime. 


In view of the mass of material at their disposal the authors were, of course, 
forced to make their own individual selections and to deal with periods, events, 
end personalities under consideration as briefly as possible. This necessity is 
not always to the advantage of accuracy and form of the material presented. 
The text is based “upon German histories and source books.” In their attempt 
to simplify the given material and to include as many specifically modern 
German idioms as possible, the authors have not always found the right 
expressions: “Es tut mir leid, aber ich kann es nicht dndern,” says the medieval 
knight rather anachronistically (p. 24), or the apprentices around 1400 “waren 
nicht auf Rosen gebettet” (p. 61). “Fiir Deutschland begann nun wieder eine 
Priifungszeit” (p. 200). Instead of Priifungszeit it should read Zeit der 
Priifung. “Heinrich I vereinte Deutschland zum ersten Male” (p. 31). Instead 
of vereinte it should read einte. Then, too, the more modern events are often 
allotted so little space that the discussion omits very important factors, and 
thus becomes inadequate and often even incorrect. This is, in my opinion, 
especially the case in the treatment of the Franco-Prussian War 1870-71, and 
of the reign of the last emperor William II. 


These few points, however, must not distract our attention from the great 
many advantages which the little book offers. As indicated, it contains a great 
mass of valuable material, well chosen and as a whole very well presented. 
Moreover, the authors do not confine themselves merely to a presentation of 
historical facts. Each historical chapter is supplemented by a lively description 
of some cultural or social aspect of that period so that the whole book lays a 
very good foundation for a discussion of German civilization, especially in 
intermediate High School and perhaps Junior College classes when students 
are first introduced to such material. The Merksdtze and exercises after each 
lesson are prepared with this view in mind. Through them the student will 
become acquainted with many interesting and important facts of German his- 
tory and civilization. And for this reason also no grammatical exercises of 
any type are included, although, I think, some of the stories lend themselves 
very easily to a discussion of grammatical questions, if any teacher should like 
to use them in such a way. The authors have left them out, for their intention 
was to emphasize historical and cultural facts without regard for grammar or 
syntax. 


A complete vocabulary is given at the end of the book; after each lesson 
only the so-called basic words are listed. Special mention must be made of the 
beautiful illustrations, accompanying most of the stories and adding to their 
freshness and colour. 

Hans MEYERHOFF 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Deutsche Kulturgeschichte. By Emil L. Jordan. (F. S. Crofts and Cmopany, 
1937. xvi + 205 pp. $1.50.) 

Renewed interest in German language and literature in American schools 
in the post-war years has naturally been productive of renewed interest in 
German culture. This in turn has given wide vogue to works of one kind and 
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another calculated to acquaint the student with German Land und Leute. 
Whereas other authors have been content to select from German history and 
the broad cultural pattern of German life certain typically German phenomena 
and depict them in enthusiastic, but disconnected, essays, Professor Jordan has 
undertaken to treat with some degree of completeness the whole historical and 
cultural record of the Germans, from earliest times to the Germany of Adolf 
Hitler. In compressing such a wealth of material into the small compass of 
150 pages, the author has naturally been guilty of emphasizing certain move- 
ments and facts at the expense of others. Notable is his scanty treatment of 
Humanism, to which he devotes but one half page of text (p. 62), with only 
passing mention of it elsewhere. That he should have omitted entirely any 
discussion of folkloristic values in German culture is curious, since every 
region of Germany has its own folk culture—the only living link between 
present and past. For this purpose he would have found Die deutsche Volks- 
kunde (ed. A. Spamer, 2nd ed. Berlin, 1935) an adequate sourcebook. Nowhere 
does the book lack chatty detail and human interest values. That potatoes were 
first grown in Germany after the Thirty Years War (p. 87), that the refugee 
pietists of Germantown were the first group openly to protest against slavery 
in America (p. 86), that tea, coffee, and chocolate were introduced from France 
after 1650 (p. 81), that Benjamin Franklin was the first American student to 
attend a German university (Gottingen) (p. 92)—facts of this kind which 
the author marshals in endless array make the book eminently readable. 
Stylistically it is reminiscent of Dr. Friedrich Neubauer’s standard Lehrbuch 
der Geschichte fiir hohere Lehranstalten (16th ed., Halle, 1911). Contemporary 
maps, woodcuts, portraits, cartoons, excellent printing, with bold-face topical 
headings, together with a German-English vocabulary, are mechanical features 
which insure the readability of the book. On the whole the work is pretentious 
enough to make a good students’ handbook, but for the fact that the lack of 
an index would make the vast store of detail inaccessible—even after a 
thorough reading—to one not sufficiently versed in German history to trace 
certain facts by use only of the table of contents. Beside the reference works 
cited, the author could have consulted with profit, I am sure, the monumental 
Deutscher Kulturatlas (ed. L. Mackensen, Berlin, 1931 ff), now nearing 
completion. 
Way.anp D. HAND 

University of California at Los Angeles 


« * * 


Hihensonne. Lustspiel in drei Akten von Ludwig Fulda. Edited with exercises, 
vocabulary and introduction to literary criticism by Lilian L. Stroebe and Ada 
Klett. (D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. xiii + 136 pp. $1.20.) 


Teachers of German will welcome this pleasing sample of contemporary 
literature. In editing this light comedy the authors offer a play which, being 
easy of language and modern in ideas, can be used to introduce the students 
to the study of drama and to enhance their understanding and appreciation of 
German literature. Although neither profound nor strikingly original the play 
will not fail to attract the interest of our American students. Characters typical 
of those found in any nation are shown in conflicts brought about by their 
vanity, snobbishness and gullibility. The role of a handsome imposter and 
those of two modern young people who refuse to conform to the eccentricities 
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of their elders, lead to most amusing situations from which the latter finally 
emerge triumphantly in a pleasing denouement. 


The exercises offer useful suggestions for free compositions, conversations 
and letters. Material for word-study is given to train the student’s memory 
and develop his faculty in the analysis of compound words. Questions on the 
structure of the drama are also given to introduce the students to literary 
appreciation and criticism. 


The form in which the suggestions for conversations, letters, etc. are given 
may easily cause confusion, as the student will look in vain for material for 
them, in the text. See e. g. the exercises for act one under B VI (p. 99). The 
sentences to be finished as given under C II (p. 100) are rather vague, while 
other sentences of the same kind, e. g., from act three under A II (p. 106), 
are more to the point. A complete and carefully prepared vocabulary includes 
all notes. The book is practically free of typographical mistakes. 

This volume is attractively printed and bound. 


C. B. SCHOMAKER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


An Introduction to Scientific German. By J. Henry Wild. (Oxford University 
Press, 1937. vii + 116 pp. $1.50.) 


An Anthology of Scientific German. By J. Henry Wild. (Oxford University 
Press, 1937. xiii + 286 pp. $1.95.) 

By means of these books Professor J. Henry Wild tried to satisfy the 
demands of the student of science for textbooks containing material closely 
related to the scientific subjects with which he is attempting to become familiar. 
The author also endeavored to comply with the student’s wish to acquire the 
necessary scientific vocabulary in the shortest possible time. 


The main feature of the first book, An Introduction to Scientific German, 
differentiating it from other German Science readers is the manner in which 
the material contained in its twenty-one chapters is presented. There are no 
notes; we find instead after each article German questions and exercises. The 
answers to these questions can be given either in English or in German. It is 
the conviction of the author that these answers should enable the teacher to 
omit the translations of the reading material to show if and how thoroughly 
the student prepared the article. By using a style becoming only gradually 
more difficult in the successive chapters, the author attempts to prepare the 
student for the so-called “scientific style” which causes so many difficulties to 
the beginner. The nineteenth chapter explains in detail these “Difficulties in 
Scientific German.” The last two chapters can be regarded as the most valu- 
able and most excellent portion of the book. They show by means of splendid 
exercises on opposite pages how to analyze and to express in short simple sen- 
tences the so-called “Telescope Sentences.” 

The second book, the Anthology of Scientific German, can be used as sup- 
plement to the Introduction. Here too, the author chooses modern material 
presented in an adequate style and relegates the telescope style sentences to 
the end of the book. The Anthology contains fifty-thre articles divided among 
the fields of Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Botany, Zoology, Geology, and other 
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fields of the natural sciences. These are followed by copious and well-done 
notes. Besides articles taken from leading German scientific publications, both 
books include also material which is specifically American, as for instance the 
article on “Atomkanonen” by Watson Davis, taken from The Advance of 
Science, in the Anthology. The books are adequately illustrated and the 
vocabularies are complete and, as far as tested, accurate. An excellent inno- 
vation is the grouping together of words closely related in meaning by means 
of indentation which makes the vocabulary especially perspicuous. 


Unfortunately both books contain a number of mistakes which should be 
corrected in a later edition. Among them the following are mentioned: 


In the Introduction: p. 8, 1.10, the city of Ypres is not in France but in 
Belgium; p. 23, 1.8, “zehntausend mal” and 1.9 “zehn mal” should be con- 
tracted, as also p. 33, 1.21, “so viel,’ and p. 38, 1.28, “Zu Gute”; p. 52, 1.19, 
“erléscht” should be rectified to “erloschen”; and p. 81, 1.28, “zusammenhange” 
should read “zusammenhiange.” 


The following additions should also be made: the word “dafiir” in ques- 
tion 9 on p. 55 (after “Ursache’’) and “zu” (after “bis”) on p. 57, 1.29. 


Oother inaccuracies to be pointed out are the singular forms “spielt” on 
p. 38, 1.13, and “gibt” on p. 57, 1.20 which should be replaced by their plural 
forms. 

Unusual German constructions are on p. 38, 1.25 (“wenig dieses fiir uns 


kostbaren Gases”); on p. 52, 1.21 (“Jahrmillionen Energie,”) and on p. 54, 
question 4 (“Braucht es... ?”). 


The question on p. 51, No. 4, is rather awkward: “Zeigt die Kurve der 
30 cm Hohe den Hohepunkt an derselben Stelle wie der erste Hohepunkt 
der Oberflachenkurve ?” 


The word “aneinanderreihen” on p. 74, 1.15 should be written with a capital 
letter. 


Also in the Anthology a number of points are to be mentioned which could 
be improved in a later edition: P. 2, 1.2, “aristotelschen” which should read 
“Aristotelischen’’; the expressions “irgend einem,” p. 9, 1.12, “so fern,” p. 52, 
1.2, “drei Mal,” p. 55, 1.32, “schwer krank,” p. 99, 1.9, “fiirlieb nehmen,” 
p. 122, 1.20, “nahe kam,” p. 129, 1.27, should each be contracted to one word, 
while “sodass,” p. 100, 1.5, should be written in two words; the words 
“Hangar,” p. 54, 1.30, and “Luftschiffhangar,” p. 54, 1.29, and p. 56, Abb. 15, 
1.3, are most unusual in the German larguage and should be replaced by 
“Halle” and “Luftschiffhalle” respectively, as also the word “adsorbiert,” 
p. 42, 1.2, in the vocabulary, p. 204, and in note 87, by “absorbiert,” and 
“erstellen,” p. 142, 1.6, (to set up, erect, complete), by “errichten,” “schnappen 
an das Glas,” p. 161, 1.9, should read “schnappen gegen das Glas,” and 
“morgens friih,” p. 95, 1.12 “friih morgens,” “bewegende,” p. 124, 1.37, should 
be corrected to “bewegenden.” 


Misprints which were noted are: “Erkankungen,” p. 70, 1.23, “Fehlschuss,” 
p. 93, 1.3, “erwas,” p. 125, 1.24, “im wesentlichen,” p. 144, 1.4, and “anormal” 
in vocabulary, p. 206. 


Both books, apart from the above mentioned shortcomings, have their un- 


doubted merits and are well adapted for the first and second semester in 
second year College German. 
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On account of their many excellent features both books should stimulate the 
interest of the students. They should be highly welcomed by all teachers of 
scientific German as very worthy additions to the list of scientific German 
textbooks. 


PHILIP R. PETSCH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* ~ 7. 


Das Gliick von Rothenburg. Eine Novelle von Paul Heyse. Edited with intro- 
duction, exercises, notes, and vocabulary by Henry Safford King. (H. Holt and 
Company, 1937. 151 pp. $.96.) 


The 68 page story, dated 1881, is a happy choice: the scene is Rothenburg, 
with all its medieval charm; the characters are three strikingly different types, 
a blond young artist, a fascinating Russian lady who, with the ennui of the 
fin du siécle mood, tempts him to accompany her to Italy; his young wife, poised 
within her circle of growing children and flowers and home. Her sure instinct 
sets everybody right in the end. The story is told with Heyse’s usual skill, a 
simple plot clearly built up with high suspense. The conflict has to do with 
the meaning of life and throws different evaluations of “the worthy life” into 
sharp relief. Heyse’s style is singularly lacking in regional or personal charac- 
ter—a fact that seems regrettable to the native German but which makes his 
language well nigh “model” for foreigners. 


Mr. King has done the editing with scrupulous care. A 5 page introduction 
gives pertinent facts about the author, his technique, his Weltanschauung, and 
a brief and helpful analysis of Das Gliick von Rothenburg, die “anmutigste 
und deutscheste’” among Heyse’s short stories. It mentions others worth read- 
ing and lists 5 references as sources for further study of the author. The notes, 
factual and linguistic, show good judgment. The uniform exercises consist of 
10 German questions and 10 English sentences for translation, the latter review- 
ing important words and idioms of the chapter covered. The vocabulary omits 
the 500 most frequent words, which is wise. The statement about the treat- 
ment of the plural of nouns should add that plurals are not given when iden- 
tical with the singular—see Abenteuer, Baumchen, and others. Of irregular 
verbs no principal parts are given. The proof-reading is excellent. One mis- 
print is weichen p. 24 line 11 for welchen. Commas in comparisons should be 
deleted p. 1 line 13, 16 line 8, 61 line 3, 67 line 5S. 

The volume, neatly printed and bound, follows the tradition established by 
Holt and Company in their series of readers of literary merit, such as Kleiner 
Garten, Nachlese, Mario und die Tiere, edited by professors of German of 
the University of California at Los Angeles for use in the second year of 
college German. 

ADA KLETT 


Vassar College 
* * * 


Graded German Reader. By Edwin H. Zeydel. (F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1937. ix 4 153 pp. $1.00.) 

There can hardly be a better and more commendable motive for writing a 
text book than the desire to present informative and cultural material in which 
the student displays particular interest. Avowedly and manifestly the new 
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Graded German Reader by Edwin H. Zeydel has been written largely with a 
view to this intention. Such topics as “Deutsche Schulen,” “Sport in Deutsch- 
land,” “Das deutsche Geld,” “Die deutschen Volkslieder,” “Hugo Eckener,” 
and many others are certain to be of great interest to the student. A few 
samples of Goethe’s conversations with Eckermann give the beginner a glimpse 
of one of the most remarkable records of German thought and culture, a fact 
which is the more gratifying since these conversations have been constantly 
neglected by editors of text books. 


The material has been graded with great care; in fact one wonders whether 
the author has not been too cautious in this respect. Although the book is 
supposed to be taken up after only very few weeks of grammatical study, the 
chief aim in studying it being comprehension, much of the grammatical material 
could have been introduced much earlier in order to enable the student to 
acquire a “passive” knowledge of grammar before he consciously commits 
grammatical principles to memory. Such “ground breaking” could have been 
effected easily with certain forms of the modal auxiliaries (e. g. kann, muss, 
will), with certain compound tenses, verbs with prefixes, and, in shorter sen- 
tences, with the transposed word order. 


The limitations, however, which the author believed necessary for peda- 
gogical reasons, unfortunately have contributed to a certain awkwardness of 
style. There are cases where it distinctly lacks idiomatic quality and where 
the diction is wanting. The following examples I choose at random: “Auf die 
Quadratmeile gibt es in Deutschland 360 Einwohner’ (p. 5); “In der Schule 
kann man Religion treiben (p. 19); “Man bestimmte also, es zu verkaufen” 
(p. 40). “Kutscher’ is not the right word to use in referring to a taxi driver 
(pp. 14 and 64), and nobody in Germany would, in conversation, address an 
opera singer with “Verehrter Herr Opernsdnger” (p. 64). In addition there 
are a few minor errors, part of which, no doubt, are misprints: “Ihre herrliche 
Symphonien” (p. 32); “Ich will Ihnen eine kleine Freunde machen” (p. 64); 
“qwenigere Schmiede” (p. 11). 


As to content, it appears that variety has been the author’s chief aim, even, 
on occasion, at the expense of completeness and accuracy. It does not mean 
much to assert that a man or a work of art or literature is very important 
unless such a statement is further qualified. In this respect some of the articles 
resemble too much those contained in an abridged edition of an encyclopedia. 
The statement made about the distribution of the Protestants in Germany is 
misleading (p. 18). The importance of Charlemagne as a promoter of culture 
has been missed completely, his immortal fame being attributed merely to his 
“sharp sword” (p. 24). Whether a circle is the opposite of a straight line 
(p. 24) is just as debatable as the assertion that music is almost the same with 
all peoples (p. 31). One might desire a greater unity in the smaller selections 
of proverbs and sentences. 


A commendable feature is the use of accent signs in the first twenty selec- 
tions, as the difficulty of correct stressing of German words is often under- 
estimated. The exercises following the reading material are well done. 

Despite its many shortcomings this book should prove stimulating. 


GopFREY EHRLICH 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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Deutsch in Drei Akten. By W. Cary Maxwell. (Harper & Brothers, 1937. 


i 03 pp. 
xiv + 203 pp.) Erster Akt 


Erste Szene 
Montag. Der Lehrer ist noch nicht da. Henry White abwesend. 

Fred: Donnerwetter! 

Williams: Was ist los? 

Fred: Deutsch ist eine dumme Sprache. “Dirty-das, dirty-das.” Pfui! 

Frances: Aber, Herr Braun, nicht “dirty-das,” sondern “der-die-das”! 

Fred: Danke schon, Fraulein Franklin, aber ich kann es nicht lernen. 
“Der Apfel,” Maskulinum; “die Hand,’ Femininum; “das Haus,” Neutrum. 
Ach, nein! 

Grace: Sprechen Sie nicht so laut! Hier kommt der Chef. 


Thus we are introduced to a beginning German class consisting of twelve 
students who in twelve consecutive recitations discuss all the important topics 
of German grammar in German with astonishing glibness. 

Most students will be eager to read this book when they are told that “it 
takes the form of a very simple mystery play with the scene laid in the German 
classroom.” They will be intrigued by the professor’s dachshund, Moritz, who 
knows 19 or 20 German words and who also takes part in the recitations. 
Their curiosity will be aroused when he is ‘stolen.’ Quite ingenious is the boys’ 
amateur detective work and the interest manifested by the mayor and the dog- 
catcher, but quite incredible that the entire football team should keep the 
identity of their new mascot a secret. 

As a tour de force in presenting German grammar, Deutsch in Drei Akten 
is worthy of careful study. The author has sought to combine the advantages 
of the grammar method, the direct method, and the reading approach with a 
promise of literary enjoyment. Had he succeeded, the book would, indeed, be 
a masterpiece. In its present form, neither of these goals is satisfactorily 
attained. Very sparing use is made of realia. Both teacher and class would 
need to commit most of the text to memory before the material could be used 
in direct method instruction. Furthermore, the vocabulary of 2,300 entries is 
so elaborate and unwieldy that only a small part of the text can be normally 
used for class reading. The action in the “very simple mystery play” is con- 
fined almost entirely to the brief scenes interspersed between class recitations. 
It seems doubtful whether many students will retain their interest in Moritz 
through the barrage of German grammatical terminology, the classified lists of 
adjectives, prepositions, verbs and nouns, and the many pages of disconnected 
sentences illustrating rules and exceptions. 

No exercises for classroom drill are included in the text. The 41-page 
‘Skeleton of Grammar’ which follows the play, briefly restates the grammatical 
principles in English with blank spaces to be filled by the student in reviewing 
the grammar, the important vocabulary, and the common inflectional forms. 

The book has many attractive features. Most of it is printed in English 
type. The conversation and recitations of the students are vivacious and always 
to the point. The use of proverbs by teacher and pupils, the singing of songs, 
and several quotations from Wilhelm Busch provide pleasurable interruptions 
in the formal lesson periods. F. H. Reinscu 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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SPANISH 


A Spanish Composition. By Maria Lopez de Lowther. (Harper & Brothers, 
1937. x + 279 + 90 pp. $1.60.) 


The title, 4 Spanish Composition, does not do this book justice. It is first 
of all a grammar, and one of the best Spanish grammars we have seen in years, 
It is secondly a reader, since Part II consists of extracts from the works of 
Spanish-American writers; and it is finally a composition book, abundant exer- 
cises being provided for drill in both Part I and Part II. The Spanish to Eng- 
lish exercises are all taken from the works of modern Spanish and Spanish- 


American writers, embracing, according to the Nota bibliografica, 13 authors 
with a total of 36 works. 


Although the text is intended for second year college, teachers of first year 
classes might well borrow portions of Part I for use with students who are 
trying to learn a foreign language without knowing anything about English 
grammar. The author faces this problem resolutely in the opening chapter by 
listing all technical terms used in the study of grammar, explaining them in a 
clear and simple manner, and giving examples of each in both English and 
Spanish. She then takes up the elements of Spanish grammar in systematic 
fashion, but with more originality than grammarians usually exhibit. For in- 
stance, the chapter entitled “Can, could; will, would; shall, should; may, 
might; must; let; ought” is a unique treatment of these perplexing words. 
Another original chapter is that on “Equivalents of certain English verbs” in 
which ser and estar, haber and tener are explained. The approach, it will be 
noted, is always from English to Spanish. As the author says in the preface, 
“emphasis has been given to the essential differences between Spanish and 
English sentence structure rather than to a discussion of rare and unusual 
constructions.” 


Part II is made up of interesting selections from the works of three con- 
temporary Spanish-American writers: Hugo Wast, La Yegua Mora; Manuel 
Rojas, El Cachorro; and Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes, 1920. The exercises based 
on these stories are well footnoted with references to grammatical principles 
in Part I. 

MarcGareT S. HUSSON 
Pomona College 
* * * 


Emilio y los Detectives. By Erich Kastner. Adapted and edited with notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary by Federico de Onis and William M. Barlow. (D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1937. iv + 204 pp. $.84.) 


What, at first thought, could be more incompatible than the slap-stick ad- 
ventures of a Jane Withers comedy and the acquisition of a reading knowledge 
of Spanish? Yet these very elements have been brought together successfully 
by the two well-known Spanish professors who adapted the tale of Emilio and 
his detectives from the German for the entertainment and edification of begin- 
ners in Spanish. Edification in all seriousness, for despite the mildly picaresque 
flavor of the story, Emilio is a model son, deeply troubled when the hard- 
earned savings of his sacrificing mother, pinned tightly to an inner pocket, are 
stolen when he falls asleep en route to Madrid and a visit to his grandmother. 
Equally exemplary, after their own fashion, are the gang of boys who mag- 
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nanimously offer their assistance in running down the thief and restoring 
Emilio to the good graces of his family. Their sophistication in all that per- 
tains to the technique of a criminal detective does not preclude their tele- 
phoning home as to their whereabouts after the all-absorbing pursuit of the 
thief has been launched. Highlights of the swift-moving comedy are a race of 
auto and taxi, the identification of the bills by means of the pin pricks and 
Emilio’s appearance in the head lines as a youthful hero. 


The authors have preserved the picturesque jargon of the gang yet have 
kept the vocabulary within the limits of highest frequency counts. The list of 
idiomatic expressions which prefixes each chapter and the foot notes giving 
English equivalents for less commonly used terms enable the reader to follow 
the fortunes of Emilio with a minimum of distraction. Varied exercises cover 
amply the necessary drill in vocabulary, grammatical construction and com- 
prehension. 


Emilio y los detectives should do much to stimulate the interest of the student 
of High School age. He, as well as the older person will enjoy the humorous 
sketches which introduce the story and which foreshadow, not too subtly, the 
complications that result when a well-intentioned lad starts out from Barcelona 
to visit his grandmother in Madrid. 

ANNA KRAUSE 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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or money order made payable to “The Modern Language Journal.” 
The Modern Language Journal 
Georce W. H. Suen, Business Manager 


1537 West Forty-Sixth Street Los Angeles, California 
The Modern Language Journal, the official organ of the National Fed- 
eration, is the outstanding general journal of modern foreign language 
teaching in the United States. Eight issues a year; subscription, $2.00. 


(Canada and other foreign countries, $2.50, net in U.S.A. funds.) Sample 
copy sent free. 
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